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"O, treason of the blood!" 

—Othello, Act I, Scene 1 
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IN DEDICATION 

Come back to the Southland, dearie, we murmur at 

your stay, 
The frost has touched us early because you went 

away, 
The cotton leaves are withered, they droop at 

your delay ; 
The mocking birds ceased singing, and mute they 

are all day, 
Till a sudden flood of moonlight will wake their 

twittering plea; 
In low soft tones crooning, "Lucile, come back 

to me." 

Lucile, the time is coming when the frost is on our 

hearts, 
When from our pale wan lips the songs no more 

will start ; > : : • • - : ; \ ; ; - : ; 

When the flower-time and fading^^iricok for- us:; '-. 

in vain: ;. : ::..-: > * 

When the night is dumb of calling; '"Liable;* come 

back again." ,: ' . r 

E. H. M. -B. 
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FOBEWOBD 

The bar sinister has drawn its blemish from left 
to right of so many noble escutcheons, has shone 
shamelessly upon the proudest halls of the old 
world, until it scarce boots me to say that this 
fault has often shown a virtue, or that this bar 
across the romantic standard I have drawn may 
not find more sinister one on its sister flag. But 
though sinister, indeed, and while the bastardy is 
decreasing the world has begun to peep at it, and 
each one, who has not partaken of it, has become a 
"Peeping Tom." 

So from this caldron of gossip I draw forth my 
tale 

' * For the truth I seek and the truth I speak, 
Though the whole world tremble and quail. 9 9 
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Eighteen years before the beginning of my story 
the small colored boy whose duty it was to go every 
morning with the letter bag for Colonel Campbell's 
mail brought the following communication : 

' i My Comrade and Dear Sir : 

"If you remember the boy of ten years who 
played with you after Wilson marched through 
and burned our homes ; how you bribed me with 
the gift of a puppy to ' pend out like 9 1 was a Yan- 
kee general and burn the only remaining hay stack 
in our yard; how our mothers cried instead of 
whipping us as we so richly deserved, and blamed 
the Yankees for ' setting us so bad an example ;' 
how the following day my mother received my 
father's body, and that she took me to her old 
home in Florida ; if you remember, I say, you will 
picture me as a chubby-faced boy in rosy health. 
Now I am an emaciated six-foot man dying with 
a valvular affection of the heart which each day 
renders it more difficult for me to live. 

* l Alas, I may not live to finish this letter ; so now 
to my request. During the years that have inter- 
vened I have saved out of the wreck and wrack of 
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things, the plantation that joins you; $40,000; and 
a fine boy of eight years. These treasures, the 
last of which is by far the greatest, I wish to place 
in your hands if you will accept the charge and 
allow me to do so. Treat the boy as our mothers 
treated us. His mother is dead; she died while 
he was a babe, and I have reared him ; perchance 
a trifle too indulgently, but he has his mother's 
eyes and sensitive mouth, and I could not chide 
him. You will find him lovable, generous, noble 
and easily influenced by tenderness. 

1 i Educate him at my old college, Princeton, and 
rear him to be a man chivalrous to the helpless, 
courteous to all men and brave at all times ; teach 
him there is nothing too small to be defended, noth- 
ing too large to be attacked ; teach him to bow in 
reverence to all womanhood. 

"Enough! my heart is bursting that I cannot 
watch my boy mature. 

"As for his property, the resources from the 
plantation will provide for him, I believe. I wish 
you to take care of the principal. If he lives to 
finish his college course, and God grant he may, 
build him a home on the old place after the old 
model. 

"Now comes the part that I find is the most 
difficult for me to write. Carven's nurse will go 
with him, and I want you to find employment about 
your place for her when he no longer needs her. 
She is a woman of sterling worth ; she put her own 
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baby from her breast to nurse my boy. She lost 
this child, but she has a boy, Preston, who is three 
years younger than Carven. Spare me the details 
of an explicit confession. Although there were 
many extenuating circumstances this sin lies heav- 
ily upon my conscience. I have left for this boy 
one thousand dollars. Teach him usefulness, also 
to read and write. 

"One word more of Carven. Let him never 
know my faults, but teach him to love me, as I 
shall feel his love beyond the grave. 

"So come at once, for when this reaches you I 
shall be beyond your censure or your love. 

"As of old, 

"Merritt Hadden." 

Colonel Campbell folded the letter, and gazed 
through a mist across the blue hills % Tears gave 
their tribute to all this letter recalled of his boy- 
hood. He was soon disturbed in his sad reverie 
by two soft little hands upon his arm and his three 
year old daughter saying, as she climbed to his 
knees: "Papa, don't cry. Somebody been naughty, 
Papa!" 

* i No, my little Lucile. Papa was crying because 
he has lost a friend. But we must not mourn any 
more for I am going a great way off and get my 
little girl a big brother." 

"Will he be big enough to drive my pony!" she 
asked thoughtfully. 
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' * Oh, yes ! large enough to drive you to Grand- 
ma 's/' answered her father. 

' ' Go, get him now, ' ' she decided, jumping down, 
and Colonel Campbell, whose Southern title came 
from service on the Governor's staff, took the letter 
to his wife, and immediately prepared for his 
journey. 

The boy Carven proved to be a handsome lad, 
with eyes of that peculiar hazel flecked with red 
that are seen with red brown hair. He had a few 
freckles about his eyes and thin nose, and a mouth 
singularly refined and sensitive. Colonel Camp- 
bell and his wife found him all that his father said 
he would be ; much too imperious and wayward, but 
generous and noble. His grief was of a more incon- 
solable nature than one would expect in a child. 
Still he did not intrude his sorrows on others ; when 
overcome by emotion he would run to his nurse, 
burying his face in her lap and throwing his arms 
around her he would sob and lament the loss of his 
father. He cared for no other worship. In his 
room hung a large painting of his dead, upon 
which Carven would gaze sadly for hours; and 
the pipes and books belonging to his father were 
like altar pieces in their sacredness. He confided 
to Lucile that his father had never done a wrong 
in his entire life. No one enlightened him. It 
was his faith. 

His nurse, Josie, was a tall, well-built mulatto, 
with an abundance of straight black hair; large 
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brown eyes ; her voice a soft indistinct drawl. She 
loved but one thing in the world — her foster nurs- 
ling. Her own son received scant attention, and 
this attention was generally of a nature that Pres- 
ton would have been glad to have had omitted. 
Like his mother he looked upon Carven as his 
young master, and unresistingly obeyed that au- 
thoritative voice that the white men of the South, 
or any slave owning people, use from the cradle on 
to the end. 

Carven played with him as he did with the other 
colored children on the plantation, and even helped 
him fight his battles. One day Preston came run- 
ning to the house to get his young master to assist 
him in chastising a boy who had given him a pun- 
ishing blow in the eye. 

' i What were you fighting about ? ' ' inquired Car- 
ven, finding the offender had run away. 

' i He called me a niggah and I called him a liah, ' ' 
panted Preston, his dark eyes flashing, and a deep 
flush brightening his olive skin. 

Carven looked at him thoughtfully. He was a 
very pretty boy; scarcely as dark as some of the 
white boys they played with; but at last Carven 
decided slowly, 

"I reckon you are a niggah, Preston, because 
Mammy Joe calls you one ; but we will ask her." 

They went together, and put the question to 
Preston 's mother. For answer she soundly boxed 
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her young son's ears and said, i ' Yes, youse a niggah 
and yuh stay in a niggah 's place." 

" Honey,' ' she continued, turning in sudden 
fright to Carven, "Who dat foolish-nuff to say dat 
niggah ain't a niggah?" 

"Preston only said he didn't think he was," 
answered the white boy. 

"Well, I'll weah him out and stomp him," she 
threatened, casting a furious glance at the culprit ; 
"trying to get hisself kilt by puttin' hisself up wid 
white folks jes' kaise he didn't stay in de pot till 
he got black. ' ' 

This explanation was final, and Preston sub- 
missively kept his place with all excepting his 
mother. Resentment and hatred took possession 
of his feeling for her, and when his prompt and 
intelligent attentions secured for him the place of 
errand boy in the house, and he slept on a pallet 
at Colonel Campbell's door, he took all his little 
belongings from his mother and placed them in 
the harness room. 

As he grew older, his fits of sudden, uncontrolla- 
ble anger, and the fact that many visitors mistook 
him for a white boy, caused Colonel Campbell to 
remove him from the house and give him charge 
over the barns and granaries. The harness room 
was now his constant home ; he allowed no one to 
enter or touch the trappings. Here he spent much 
of his time, moodily. 

For a year he attended the school on the planta- 
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tion; then he announced solemnly that he knew 
more than the teacher, and would go no more. 

The morning after his twelfth birthday he 
could not be found ; neither could a sum of money 
from Colonel Campbell's big desk in the library, 
which had been rifled, and all the papers tumbled 
on the floor. His mother, who now held the posi- 
tion of seamstress and laundress for the house, 
cried and moaned for one night, then she abused 
him, and forgot him. 

Carven was now sent away to school, and Lucile 
alone watched for the toad stools, which they 
called ' ' fairy pagodas, ' ' and looked afar over the 
west to the straggling foot-hills of the Blue Bidge, 
and kept watch of the two towers that the forest 
formed against the sky. There, they were certain, 
an enchanted princess lived. 

She and Carven had ridden many miles over the 
hills but never so far as the enchanted palace. 
That was to await Carven's master-stroke when he 
grew to be a big man, and should rescue the prin- 
ess from the ogre. * 

The years slipped away like the falling catalpa 
blossoms that drift to the ground and are lost. 
Carven graduated and came into his own. But he 
did not move into his new house. His rooms at 
Colonel Campbell's were dear to him; his little 
study was the oratory of his youth, and he did not 
care to put those things from him. 

The next winter, when Lucile went to school in 
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Washington, Carven secured a high post in the new 
government of Cuba, and lingered through four 
years of seductive, languid life ; so well suited to 
the Southern temperament. 

Lucille had ' 6 finished, ' ' and had traveled abroad. 
In fact, Carven had not heard of her return until 
one sultry morning in April he received a letter at 
his club telling him of the illness of his ' * Mammy, ' ' 
and how she longed to see her " white chile once 
moh this side o* Jerdan.'' Carven decided to go 
at once, and as the memory of her tenderness dur- 
ing the helpless, sorrowing years of his youth 
came to him, the tears filled his eyes. 

A Spaniard of his own age, an honored guest at 
the club, sat opposite at the writing table and 
presently interrupted his thoughts with: 

"Pardon me, Senor Hadden, but I hope your 
friends in the States are not unhappy. ' ' 

Carven hastily subdued his emotions, but meet- 
ing the soft black eyes of the Spaniard, who seemed 
to regard him with real concern and sympathy, he 
related to Leon del Campellio such incidents of his 
life connected with his nurse as he fancied would 
entertain him and cause him to understand his 
sorrow at her death. Carven, delighted to unbur- 
den his soul and speak of home, gladly believed 
that this titled foreigner was interested to an ex- 
tent beyond that which one well-bred stranger 
listens to another. As he finished, his listener in- 
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quired, as he slowly turned a heavily carved signet 
ring upon his finger : 

i i Why not let me go with you to the States. You 
tell me you have an empty house there. I am very 
weary of all this," and he made a great flourish 
with his hands. 

' i Indeed you will confer on me a debt of grati- 
tude. It is a tedious, if a short journey and I am 
much depressed. Go with me to my adopted fath- 
er's house. I am at home there." 

"No, no," interposed Marques del Campellio, "I 
feel I could go to your house for a day or two, while 
I could not intrude on Colonel Campbell. ' ' 

"Indeed, I shall not quarrel about where we 
stay. I am pleased to show you a land that com- 
pares in voluptuousness with your own sunny 
Spain." 

' * That is kind of you, Senor. You must wait for 
me one day ; my valet can in that time pack for me 
whatever needful I possess. I must not impose on 
your generosity long, but I must make a trip to our 
Legation at Washington, and no doubt that will 
permit me to return at once to Spain. ' ' 

i l You have not heard of our Southern hospital- 
ity," laughed Carven, "But we will leave that to 
time." 

Thus it was arranged, and in two days they 
started to that fairest of fair lands, the Southern 
States. 



n 



Carven was not entirely ignorant of the events 
of Marques del Campellio's life, nor of the lineage 
of this house, but he was only briefly acquainted 
with the recent history, and gave the utmost atten- 
tion when his companion, handing him an excellent 
cigar, said : ' ' Mr. Hadden, unless you are fatigued, 
and wish to seek your cabin, now that night has 
fallen and we may sit here comfortably and speak 
without interruption, I would requite your gen- 
erous hospitality with better knowledge of the man 
who is to be your guest. I beg your indulgence 
while I make my narrative and if my words are 
not well placed, or fail to convey my meaning, 
attribute it to my ignorance of the finesse of your 
language, not lack of candor. 

i i My father, for I must first relate the standing 
of my family, was, as you know, the Marques del 
Campellio, and an admiral in the Spanish navy. 
He was also a man of great pride, and of so much 
hauteur that you would call it insolence, I believe. 
Like St. Simon of France he was forever in some 
quarrel of precedence. Neither court, church, nor 
the most intimate friend, could he forgive the 
slightest breach of this ceremony. 

"My mother was the daughter of a duke who 
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had dowered her with many plantations in the 
Philippine Islands and a splendid town honse at 
Madrid. Beside this, my father's ancestral castle 
at Campellio is of feudal proportions and inval- 
uable privileges. At the latter place we children 
were kept; none but my eldest brother, the heir 
apparent, ever being allowed to accompany my 
father and mother to Madrid. When they were 
at the castle we saw little of them, as my father 
insisted upon living according to the strictest court 
etiquette, even with his family. My brother was 
allowed to know him, but we were companioned 
by a governor, and must be satisfied with seeing 
our mother a few moments of each day she spent 
at Campellio. 

' ' Entering our home, you would imagine your- 
self transferred back to the time of Louis XL V, or 
believe yourself at the Vatican. I cannot remem- 
ber ever calling my father by that tender appella- 
tion, and he ever addressed me, the few times that 
I was in his presence, as Count Talavera y Maque- 
da, a title granted me when my mother endowed 
me with her plantations in the Philippines. I 
speak to you of these details that you may com- 
prehend the events that filled our lives with tragedy 
and made me the head of my house. 

"Two years before the exuberance of your na- 
tion, the strenuosity of its youthf ulness, ' 9 he 
smiled languidly as he spoke, ' ' caused your country 
to declare war upon us, we were annoyed by the 
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eternal petty wars or insurrections of our half- 
caste islanders. My father was called to a council 
at Madrid. During an assembly at the palace, 
when our brave Queen Regent was making the 
greatest effort a woman or queen was ever com- 
pelled to undergo, endeavoring to do what was 
right by her son's people, and keep them contented 
among so many almost insurmountable circum- 
stances, and when a thousand weighty questions 
were to be considered, my father took offense at 
one of the ministers, who was an Austrian by 
parentage, but a Spaniard by birth, because he 
interrupted or contradicted him. In his wrath 
my father so far forgot the august presence of Her 
Majesty as to speak to this gentleman with the 
greatest acrimony, upbraiding him with being an 
alien and only being elected to the council because 
of his Austrian birth. You can imagine the con- 
sternation that ensued. Immediately my father 
recovered from his anger, and begged a thousand 
pardons of the entire assembly. All appeared to 
be appeased, but within a fortnight my father's 
ships were ordered to Cavite, and he was given to 
understand that it would be well for him to make 
himself comfortable as it was not likely he would 
be recalled during the Eegency. This was a sad 
blow to my father, who loved court life and great 
state, and who was also passionately attached to 
my mother ; an affection that was returned in the 
most ardent manner." 
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He paused a moment, lit another cigar, and con- 
tinued, "My mother determined to go to the is- 
lands, a determination that could not be shaken, 
and she was equally as decided that it was her duty 
to take my younger brother and myself with her ; 
my oldest brother being at a military academy. 
We were not loath to see a bit of the world, as we 
were far advanced in the classics, and imagined 
a thousand adventures would befall us, like the 
many survivors of Troy. Also we were to have our 
Odyssey of horrors. 

"In the first place our aged instructor could 
not go with us, as he was fast failing in health. 
To my brother and myself this was a great sorrow, 
and almost our only sorrow, as we were merely 
* younger sons' to our kindred and the others at 
Campellio. I doubt if they would have recognized 
us had we been walking in any park save the one 
belonging to the castle. But for our tutor we shed 
tears, and through their soft glimmer we left 
Spain. 

"My mother, knowing of the friar's convent 
close to our estate, did not supply us with another 
governor, so we journeyed with the modest escort 
of an usher, my mother's companion, a valet and 
two maids. My father, of course, had preceded 
us with his ships. 

"We traveled by land as much as possible, be- 
cause of the sea-sickness which so severely affected 
my mother. Thus our journey took us from Bar- 
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celona to Naples, where my mother's companion, 
whose manners were of an arch and jocular na- 
ture, eloped with the usher. This left us a valet 
and two incompetent maid servants. Yet the 
bravery of my mother was undaunted and we con- 
tinued our journey. This trial, which we fancied 
so severe, was but the forerunner of a most appall- 
ing calamity. We entered Manila Bay earlier than 
our steamer was expected, and my mother spent 
her time anticipating the delight my father would 
feel when she surprised him; nor did any fears 
possess her when we drew near his vessels and saw 
his flags and banners at half-mast. She fancied 
some prince or noble governor of the provinces 
was dead. 

1 i Our ship was sighted, and a cutter put out from 
my father's vessel to us. Some officers came 
aboard and asked for my mother. Their faces and 
manner expressed the liveliest pity and deepest 
grief, and my mother, not waiting for their greet- 
ing, exclaimed angrily, as her face went paler and 
paler : 

" ' Why stand you before me, Senors, with trem- 
bling lips and doleful faces, like messengers of 
cruel tidings. What pity can the presence of 
Donna Iseo de Leon del Campellio inspire in your 
humble hearts?' 

' ' They were too overcome to answer her imme- 
diately, and seeing their utter confusion she 
pressed both hands to her heart, and turning to 
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my brother and myself said, with a calmness grand 
in its intense despair: 

' i i My infants, you are fatherless ! ' 

i i She then fell fainting in the arms of her maid 
and the officer. For a month her reason was bal- 
anced on a thread. She, who had always been so 
religious, could but reproach an unkind heaven and 
remain inconsolable. Her physicians thought it 
better for her to proceed to the province of Cavite 
than attempt a return to a place where all was so 
full of memories of her happy state ; therefore, we 
continued our melancholy journey. 

"Very little attention was paid to my brother 
and myself. My poor mother could remember lit- 
tle else than her grief ; so we looked forward to the 
time when the news of our unhappy plight would 
bring our brother or relatives from Spain. The 
roads were so bad that we were forced to travel 
very slowly, and we were also delayed by my moth- 
er *s feeble condition which caused her to leave the 
coach whenever the accommodations were endur- 
able. Often these public places were of such a 
character that she preferred braving the dangers 
of the night. 

"We had almost reached our journey's end; in 
fact our impatience to cover the last ten miles led 
us to the indiscretion of moving forward in total 
darkness through a valley thickly covered with 
underbrush and trees. In the coach with my 
mother, brother, and myself, were the maids ; the 
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man was in front with the driver ; behind rode two 
other servants whom we had engaged at Manila. 
We had moved so slowly on account of the dark- 
ness and the underbrush that drowsiness overcame 
us. We were aroused by angry voices and blows, 
and awoke to the realization that another calam- 
ity was upon us. We had been stopped to be 
robbed. The maids' screams increased our ter- 
rors, and my brother and myself, who had planned 
just such an adventure, and in our imagination had 
vanquished grown bandits by the help of our two 
servants, only knew now to cling to our mother 
in desperate fright. 

" There were several in this clan or band of 
ladrones, and they stood about the coach, not 
deigning to unharness the horses themselves, but 
commanding their servants to do so. My mother 
urged her maids to quiet their screams and open 
the door. When they were at last prevailed upon 
to do so, my mother called the leader to her, and 
offered him money and all the jewels she had 
about her person if he would order the horses re- 
placed, and let us proceed with our journey. 

"The Captain looked with bold admiration as 
the torches lit up my mother's face with its large 
dark eyes, and no doubt all would have been ac- 
complished as she desired if the valet, breaking 
loose from the straps that bound him, had not shot 
the man who stood guard over him, and 
rushed upon the Captain, thinking, no doubt that 
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he contemplated some violence upon my mother. 
Instantly all was confusion. It was the Captain's 
brother who had been shot, and every one imagined 
that my mother had called the Captain to her mere- 
ly to make time while her valet killed his guard. 
As if my mother could have anticipated the rob- 
bery! Bicorda, as the captain proved to be, we 
subsequently learned, had with him this brother 
to whom he was very warmly attached; looking 
upon him more as a son than a brother. There- 
fore, you may surmise what terrible passions were 
aroused in his breast. The valet saw his time 
was come, and calling to God to save his soul he 
fired at Bicorda. He missed Bicorda, who was 
rushing upon him, but killed another ladrone. 

The Captain was upon him by this time, and 
taking out a long sharp knife plunged it to the hilt 
in the poor fellow's heart; then, as he dropped 
fainting unto death, Bicorda, still unsatiated, cut 
off the right hand of his victim and flung it to 
those who were preparing to carry away his broth- 
er, saying: 'Take this with him, so he will know 
his murderer by its mate if they meet in another 
world. ' 

"At this horrible scene my mother fainted. The 
chief at once ordered the maid to succor her while 
he searched the carriage, but finding little money 
and but few jewels he desisted; then he told my 
brother and myself to leave the coach. We trem- 
blingly obeyed, for we fancied ourselves about 
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to be executed. I would have resisted, being quite 
a tall lad of fourteen years, but I had sense enough 
to feel that I would call upon us all fresh horrors 
by so doing. As soon as we left the coach they 
placed us on the ponies behind our servants, and 
tied us together, one to each servant; then they 
strapped us to the ponies and drove us before 
them. Eicorda mounted his horse, and turning to 
our driver said, l Gonzolo, you know me and know 
I have not time in this world to make a plaything 
of words, so do you tell the lady that if she will 
send one person to this spot two weeks from to- 
night to place here plenty of doubloons she can 
have her infants; if not, Diablo ! Bicorda's brother 
was killed tonight. As for you mentioning my 
name or these adventures, well, Gonzolo, I believe 
your life is worth something to you yet, you under- 
stand jne? Good night, Gonzolo, pleasant dreams. ' 
"With this we all disappeared into the dark- 
ness; my brother and myself thankful that our 
mother had not regained consciousness, as we were 
fearful to display the least emotion lest our bones 
would be found some day in the dense under- 
brush. After riding until we were almost faint- 
ing with fatigue we were dismounted. While 
some of the servants or inferiors of the gang 
seemed always to live at the spot and attend the 
stock, several others left, promising to meet when 
needful. Eicorda and four, carrying the dead 
ladrones, took us nearly a mile further, down the 
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slope of a steep hill and up -another, until we 
reached a summit that commanded a view of all 
the country around. Here the chief kept state in 
a rude style, and here we were kept for two weeks. ' ' 

Don Campellio ceased speaking, as if the re- 
membrance overcame him, then, turning to his 
listener, he said: 

" Forgive me for employing so much of your 
time, but indulge me yet a little while and I will 
soon finish." 

Carven assured him that he felt only the liveliest 
interest and was waiting impatiently until he 
should proceed. Don Campellio, with a heavy 
sigh and a shudder, continued: 

"If those two weeks I remember more vividly 
than aught else, it is because of that loathsome 
sickness, smallpox, attacking my brother and the 
two servants. Some little care was given my 
brother, but the two servants were allowed to die 
with scant attention. I was not allowed even near 
the sick room as I was the only one of financial 
value to show for the ransom. 

"All this time the anguish of my lady mother 
preyed upon me and fretted my brother in his 
delirium. I would creep under his window and 
weep to hear him moaning aloud, but begging her 
not to grieve. At last the night for our deliver- 
ance came. My brother, spotted as he was, and 
with a raging fever, was carried to the spot while 
I was allowed to ride. The whole band attended 
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us, armed with swords, knives, pistols and guns. 
At length we left our horses and stumbled along 
through the underbrush, making our way to the 
place of tragedy. The ten nights old moon threw 
a charitable, if a weird, light over us all. 

"When we had nearly reached the spot, all, 
excepting Eicarda and his most trusted follower, 
dropped upon their knees and fixed their firing 
pieces. The former commanded me to walk slow- 
ly, step for step, squarely in front of him, while 
his follower, who was an immune to the dread 
disease of smallpox, carried my brother in his arms. 

"At the place indicated was a solitary figure, 
muffled in a long military cloak, standing like Jus- 
tice rebuking Crime. Eicarda advanced, shielding 
himself as I described, and pistol in hand. Our 
brother, for so it proved to be, held out a leather 
bag, and demanded our persons. Eicarda demand- 
ed that he place the bag in my hands and let him 
first see the money. This was done, and the la- 
drones appeared satisfied, and delivered us; but 
my younger brother was too weak to stand, and as 
the comrade would have placed him in our broth- 
er's arms he cried: 

" 'Oh! do not touch me, Brother, I am dying 
with the smallpox. ' 

"At these words my senior brother lost all con- 
trol of himself, and fired upon the men who had 
just placed the sick boy within his grasp. The 
man fell and at the alarm a dozen figures clothed 
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like my brother rushed out and opened fire indis- 
criminately, not being able to see the ladrones, 
who, nevertheless, were able to see them and deal 
death among them. My older brother fell at the 
hand of Bicarda, who cried: 

i i i Thus dies the heir of the noble house of Cam- 
pellio to avenge the brother of Bicarda.' 

"The companions of my brother who were not 
killed were busily engaged carrying away the dead 
and wounded. They pointed me the direction in 
which the coach stood, and I carried my brother 
there. You can imagine the horror and inde- 
scribable anguish I suffered when I discovered by 
the coach lamps that he had been stabbed and was 
past all aid. I called the priest who had come with 
the coach, and who was busy among the wounded, 
but he had scarcely time to press the crucifix to the 
freezing lips ere this last brother was no more. 

"At first I refused to be carried home and bear 
to my noble mother such evil tidings. With sor- 
rowful voices they implored me to be brave, that I 
had one more affliction to bear, that my mother 
was mentally unbalanced, and that she refused even 
to see her oldest son until he should bring his 
brothers to her. I was at last persuaded to go to 
the convent where she had taken up her residence, 
and when I would have thrown my arms around her 
in the rapture of our meeting her shrieks and cries 
rent the air, and she vowed that I was nothing to 
her, that I was not her son. I fled from the wreck 
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of what was but a short time before the gentlest 
and most loving woman and mother in the Castil- 
lian kingdom. Nor could I ever allow myself to 
go in her presence again. Her physicians also 
told me that it was best that I remain away as she 
might be thrown into another paroxysm of frenzy. 

' i For three years she suffered this living death, 
and then I placed her beside her two sons in the 
burial ground at Manila. God rest her soul ! 

' l Since then I have been much of a wanderer. I 
inherited much money, as well as lands, from my 
mother and not a small sum with my father's estate. 
I, the last of this noble house, am a rover, trying 
to forget the sad tragedies that filled my young 
life with gloom, and which I have imposed upon 
you tonight. But let us forget them now, and 
retire to rest." 

Carven thanked him for his confidences, and 
begged him to be always fully aware of his sym- 
pathy and friendship. 

Thus they resigned the night to its crescent 
bride. 



HI 



While Carven had the sleep that was allowed 
him, he was constantly disturbed by uneasy dreams 
of his friend, and awoke but slightly refreshed. 
However the Marques did not appear to have 
shared this anxiety, and the light of eager antici- 
pation brightened his face as they touched land in 
Florida. He gave his order to his valet in Spanish, 
but he assured Carven that to no one else would 
he speak any language other than English ; and his 
softly blurred full tones gave each word he uttered 
a distinct charm and took all the harsh sounds 
from it. 

Lorenzo, the valet, shared in none of his master's 
enthusiasm. He shivered when his master ex- 
claimed, * 'I am at last in the States, f ' and shrugged 
his shoulders. He seemed loath to come on shore, 
and his large dark eyes looked so genuinely 
troubled that Carven asked him if he had ever been 
in the States. 

1 'No, no, Senor, thanks to a kind God! Yes, 
once, maybe, when I was too small to remember, 
but I have no wish to see the States, although the 
gentlemen are most kind," and he bowed low to 
Carven, and allowed him to see his gleaming white 
teeth. 
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But the smile did not extend beyond the month ; 
the eyes were still sad. Then he lowered his tone 
so his master could not hear, and said : 

' ' Senor, I have not slept in peace since my master 
decided to come to the States. I dream frantic 
dreams; I have sad visions; the monrnfnl owl 
screamed at night, and yon saw the wind carry 
my lord's cap back to the island as we started on 
onr journey. The wind blows, one sees black 
clouds, and one says, ' It will storm, ' and it storms. 
People do not laugh. I see these things more plain- 
ly than the storm prophet saw his cloud. I say I 
see great trouble, every one laughs, my lord first. 
It is but a joke, yet Senor will remember all I say. ' ' 

€ i Lorenzo, ' ' answered Carven, * ' do you not know 
it is thus all strangers feel in a strange land. ' ' 

* ' But why does one wish to visit strange lands, 
Senor? In the Philippines, in Spain, Ah ! the skies ! 
Ah, the birds, and the indescribable flowers ; nature 
voluptuous as the most beautiful mistress. Here 
all is virgin coldness. In Manila all the ladies dress 
like flowers; in the States the men shroud them-^ 
selves in black, the women in gray and black, and 
it makes suicides. Suppose, Senor, I was greatly 
depressed. I take a promenade to take my heavi- 
ness from me. I meet many men in black, and 
women in black and gray, and I say to myself, 
'Alas! some one has died, all is grief V I go 
home and I drown myself. ' ' 

Carven could not forbear a smile, but he was per- 
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.plexed about Lorenzo in another way. Lorenzo 
was a pure Spaniard, a trained retainer of Marques 
del Campellio, and how was he to find companion- 
ship on the plantation where there were but two 
classes — the master and the negro. Carven could 
not but acknowledge that he would have a dreary 
time. He did not express these views, however* 
but he said to him : 

"Lorenzo, if there is aught depresses you in the 
States, or you are unhappy, come to me, and I will 
try to do all that I am able to relieve you." 

"Seiior is kind," he replied in his low accents, 
* * and after my master he will always find me ready 
to serve him. After my master, ' ' he repeated ador- 
ingly, as Leon del Campellio came towards them. 

"All is ready," announced the Marques, as the 
thump of the vessel, the ringing of the bells, and 
the rattling of the chains announced their arrival 
into port. 

In half an hour they were on the train speeding 
to Montgomery. The silent and sullen mood of 
Lorenzo seemed to have overtaken them all, as half 
the journey from Knight's Key was made in 
dozing and silence. Lorenzo did not deign to 
notice what went on about him. Carven was 
employed with thoughts of home, and the anticipa- 
tion of the meetings. He felt that it was time for 
something definite between himself and the lovely 
Lucile. He had sent her a diamond ring when she 
graduated and Lucile had written him : "Of 
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course, Carven, I will marry you some time, but 
not for a great while yet. 9 9 And thus the matter 
had rested. He had never known another love, nor 
had the splendid fever of a great passion ever 
possessed him. Sometimes he thought he detected 
slight reproaches in Lucile's letters. In one she 
had written: 

"The western tower grows more distinct each 
day, yet the knight that promised to assault the 
castle and rescue the princess gives no martial 
sign. I fear me that he is a laggard and some 
other gallant will win that which he is pledged to 
defend. ' ' 

He smiled languidly. So little do men know of 
women! Why shouldn't they be entertained by a 
passionate lover? They have no other way to ex- 
tend their youthful energies save through these 
channels. Never had his calm confidence in their 
ultimate union been shaken. She had written of 
many visitors ; most frequently of Arthur Peterson, 
one of his college-mates, but always with the same 
degree of nonchalance. The idea of a rival seemed 
almost a defamation of the idealism of their love ; 
yet he decided, as the train bore them nearer and 
nearer, that he would have some definite under- 
standing with Lucile, and at least fix the date of 
their nuptials. 

His revery was interrupted by the Marques, 
after which they betook themselves to the smoker, 
where the conversation on politics and the events 
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of the day was general. To all of this Don Cam- 
pellio paid the same studious attention, as if he 
desired to familiarize himself with the nation he 
was about to visit. 

When within a few hours of Montgomery Cam- 
pellio asked Carven to tell him of Colonel Camp- 
bell *s household that he might not be awkward in 
their presence. Carven was upon a labor of 
love, and he gave what he termed "an impartial 
word-picture" of each member of the Colonel's 
family, including the Colonel's father. Of him he 
told Campellio that if he wished to know the history 
of the South, and have a blue book of its families, to 
listen well to Major Campbell and his ever ready 
reminscences. 

When his descriptions were finished the Marques 
said, * ' Now that you have exhausted all the flatter- 
ing adjectives in your language would it be imper- 
tinent of me to ask if the fair daughter of this 
knightly house has had a husband selected for her 
future consolation T" 

Carven hesitated a moment, and flushed slightly 
before replying, "In our country maidens are al- 
lowed to make their own choice, providing, of 
course, that they do not decide so foolishly that the 
honor of their names and their own hapiness 
would be destroyed. ' ' 

"This modern idea is very wrong," declared 
Campellio. "It exposes the frailest part of a wo- 
man to unknown danger. Why, I am not an Apollo, 
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a Chesterfield, or an Alexander, still I would em- 
ploy to gain the affections of almost any woman 
who was not already possessed of a lover. I would 
display patience, perseverance, prodigality, and 
passion. I would be her slave and her master. I 
would persuade her that she was the recompense 
of my sad life, the reason for which I was born ; that 
my soul trembled with its obscurity unless she bid 
to live ; nor would this all be false on my part. But 
you will not understand ; none but the Latin races 
know how to love. I know a beautiful, noble Italian, 
married to an Englishman. His angularities, his 
coldness, his brusqueness, often make her do thus, ' ' 
and Campellio demonstrated by catching his 
breath quickly, and gave an almost imperceptible 
shudder. "Like one feels," he continued, "when 
you see one handle a beautiful piece of porcelain 
roughly. Ah, I know my lady finds she has begun 
to apologize to herself for her husband. Then he 
overlooks the little courtesies that no one should 
ever forget ; he allows her to open the door for her- 
self ; they ride out together in the park, he forgets 
to break the wild flower and present it to her ; for 
this she grieves and apologizes again. Ah! it is 
the slow misery of the commonplace dawning upon 
her. Women are like the lovely flowers that can 
brave a great storm after which the sun comes out 
quickly and brightly, but cannot endure wearing 
coldness, they droop and fade. Women can stand 
the cyclones of a man ; let the outbursts be terrific, 
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but let the great light of his love immediately shine 
upon her. Our women, and I fancy most women, 
would prefer that a man should strike them rather 
than be untrue or cold. 

1 i But this was not of what we began to speak. It 
was of the voluntary choosing of husbands. My 
lonely youth and my many sorrows gave me time 
for much contemplation and in my own way I 
puzzled out things. * To be or not to be' was a se- 
rious problem, and I weighed deliberately all the 
questions of life. I concluded that in countries like 
America, where there is so much freedom allowed, 
and where one J s merchantman and his candle-stick- 
maker speak to their patrons on the street, where 
the butcher gives receptions and sends one an 
invitation; in a democratic place like that, I say, 
there should be uniforms and each class be fined if 
it visited the other class. Let it be no disgrace 
for those in the uniforms to serve those of their 
own class. I believe you have heroines in novels 
who fall in love with their man on the box, and talk 
to him all the time. Let the butler, the music- 
master, the tailor, and all who serve, seek only their 
own class. To avoid race wars, give the Philippines 
to the negroes. Send all those who are diseased in 
mind or body, and all born cripples, to some certain 
State set apart for such service. Then you can 
safely allow the women to choose their own lovers. 
Thus there would be no incongruities. ' ' 

Carven laughingly said, i ' When you reach Wash- 
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ington, tell our former President about your philo- 
sophical reflections. He will at once grasp the 
whole idea, soften it a bit, and call it the Progress- 
ive era. We Southerners are a trifle too conserva- 
tive and contented to be attracted by experimental 
government. ' ' 

Campellio smiled and said, "Well, we shall see. 
Perchance I shall teach some Southern maiden the 
ways of Spain. Now that you have told me of 
Colonel Campbell, and his family, can you not 
inform me as to the customs of the country that I 
may comply with their usage 1 9 ' 

Carven's brow wrinkled, and a sigh and smile 
came together from his lips. "You have placed 
upon me a ponderous task. The black belt code is 
not exactly the code of the entire South, and unless 
you can understand in its fullest meaning the fol- 
lowing description you must await your own ob- 
servation. They are Shakesperian in their 
knowledge, Launcelotical (if I may coin such a 
word) in their chivalry, Bourbons in their pride, 
Douglasses in their wrath, and the heart of Bruce 
that did battle after his death was not more brave. 
Of course, I mean, those of my own class. ' 9 

"Ah! Senor, Senor! you promised impartial 
pictures, ' ' warned Campellio. 

"I think I have done so. Shakespeare has 
mingled with his mighty wisdom the defects of 
which a school boy might be guilty and, in fact, I 
have not given you faultless comparisons in any 
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case. Of course they may lack a bit of worldly 
veneer which only contact with hosts give, but I 
fancy this is to their credit. But you will see for 
yourself. Here we are in Montgomery, and there 
is Colonel Campbell. ' ' 

Almost before Don Campellio could view the 
aristocratic person before him the Colonel had em- 
braced his companion and was now shaking his 
hand and exclaiming in the most amiable manner: 

"So, you two children intended to set up an 
independent establishment, did you, Nonsense! 
merely nonsense! Mrs. Campbell and myself 
arranged that matter. We captured the only fine 
bed Carven has, a cumbersome brass poster, and 
brought it to our house, and, as we already have a 
visitor, and expect more, we put it in a new wing 
which we have built to bur house and prepared 
Carven's old room for you, Sir." 

When Don Campellio would have protested, Col- 
onel Campbell interrupted him, "I beg you will 
say nothing more ; my daughter has arranged it so, 
and that is quite as authoritative as if the young 
Prince of your country should issue a mandate. 
She said, ' Papa, put Carven in the new wing. He 
will be next to Grandpa and my friends. We laugh 
and talk until two, at four Grandpa gets up and 
makes huge noises with his riding boots and spurs. 
Carven will be allowed two hours sleep. That is 
just punishment for his idea of an independent 
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establishment.' As she has spoken, ~so it is to be. 
Isn't it Carven!" 

They made their way to the carriage as they 
talked. "I fear so, now and always," admitted 
Carven, ruefully. ' ' However, I have my revenge. 
I see a way of securing an early breakfast for 
Major Campbell after his morning ride. I am 
allowed two hours sleep, from two until four; I 
will bring over my dogs and a few halloos will make 
such a chorus that the fair ladies will soon make a 
protocol for beauty sleep. But who are the guests 
you mentioned I ' ' 

' ' To the hotel, ' ' directed Colonel Campbell, be- 
fore replying, and at a look from Carven said, ' ' It 
is May, my dear boy. But Lowndes County roads 
are Lowndes County roads, and daylight is the 
time for traveling them. Senor Campellio," he 
added, "we possess the most gracious country in 
the world, and in my country the most abominable 
roads. I am ashamed of them in this advanced 
age. Some attribute their existence to careless- 
ness, some to slovenness, some to poverty. There 
cannot be poverty where the sun reigns so abso- 
lutely. Who is this?" he continued, as Lorenzo 
opened the door for them to alight. 

4 ' My man, Sir, ' ' said Campellio, carelessly. ' l He 
will always find his own accommodations after he 
serves us. ' ' 

"All that is easily arranged," said the Colonel. 
"He can go with us tomorrow. Carven is eager 
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to hold the ribbons again, I know ; so Manuel can 
go in the .wagon along with the trunks. But this is 
the tomorrow which we are directed to allow only 
its own cares. Let us to our rooms and order re- 
freshments. ' ' 

After Carven and Don Campellio had made a 
change of clothing they joined Colonel Campbell 
for a light repast before retiring. 

Colonel Campbell began, ' ' By the way, Carven, 
Arthur Peterson, your old friend, is with us, and 
we expect Cousin Marie tomorrow. Senor, you will 
be pleased with Mrs. Holmes, whom we call Cousin 
Marie. The sun shone upon her at her birth, and 
she is unable to analyze a cloud. If she ever shed a 
tear I am willing to swear that it turned into a 
diamond dew-drop, and nestled in the heart of 
some great red poppy. ' ' 

"That is a charming portrait,' ' commented 
Campellio. 

"I can furnish you with another, Sir, in which I 
know Carven will agree with me, and she will also 
be a guest. Lucile's inseparable friend and con- 
fidante, Captain May's daughter, Francesca, whom, 
at the baptismal fount of Love we have christened 
by the shorter name of Mazie ; Francesca being un- 
becoming and inappropriate in every way to the 
child. Love may, perchance, some distant time fit 
its golden key in the portals of her heart, but if it 
dwells there forever it could not impress one stain 
or singe with its burning breath those white por- 
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tals. Had she been THE Francesca, Dante would 
never have met them in Hell, for her loyalty under 
every stress or trial may be counted upon the same 
as a gentleman's bravery. She is amiable but not 
inane. She rides better, shoots better, and bags 
more birds at one hunting excursion than I could; 
and when she doesn't like anything you say or do 
she closes her mouth firmly, and a few funny little 
wrinkles come across the bridge of her white nose. 
But she has a man's way of letting you have an 
opinion of your own. I fancy her constant compan- 
ionship with her father since the death of her 
mother and the marriage of her two sisters has 
formed her character. I always recall two pictures 
of her when I am describing her. I went to her 
father's place to hunt. In the morning she rode 
with us on a spirited horse, her habit, divided 
skirts, cap, and negligee waist; in the afternoon 
she sat for three hours with a cat in her lap and a 
bit of embroidery in her hands, dressed in the 
daintiest of light blue house gowns. There, my 
dear Sir, you have a description of your compan- 
ions to be. When we have finished our supper, I 
am going to send you both to your much needed 
rest ' ' 

"Ah, Colonel Campbell," said Campellio, as he 
arose from the table, "your descriptions have only 
increased my impatience. I believe I am about to 
be conducted to the land of round table purity and 
chivalry and Merlin enchantment. ' ' 
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' ' Not exactly, Sir ; not exactly, ' ' laughingly said 
the Colonel, as he shook his guest's hand at part- 
ing. l l You know the whole piece has to be enacted ; 
the clown, the degenerate, the worthy ignorant, are 
all among us. Nature is too beautiful for us to 
have any intensely poor; I mean suffering poor; 
but all these things shall be known to you soon. ' ' 

Carven and Campellio passed to their rooms, 
Carven to think of the joys and the sorrows that 
awaited him the following day, for Colonel Camp- 
bell had told him that he doubted if his faithful 
Josephine survived the night. But there was the 
home coming to cheer him and the meeting with 
Lucile. In some time he slept. Campellio was al- 
ready slumbering. Carven had heard him dismiss 
Lorenzo almost immediately after reaching his 
room with the admonition : 

' ' Nonsense, Lorenzo ; you see all is well. Cease 
your auguries." And later, "Nothing is gained 
without courage and perseverance. ' ' 

Carven smiled in drowsy recollection of the de- 
scription Lorenzo gave of American clothes. 



IV 



As our party made their way through these pleas* 
ant lauds Colonel Campbell grew each moment 
more fascinated with his titled guest, for the 
Marques used our language without accent but 
with the full, deep melody of the Latin vowels, and 
his olive tinted complexion was flushed or became 
pallid through his intense interest in the portrayal 
of the history of the country made by his host. Hfc 
appeared also to possess the idea of the anciente, 
that laughter belonged to women and children, as 
this heart melody of the human voice never found 
utterance from him, but his eyes — small and in- 
different if one but glanced at them through Mb 
glasses — yet had the power of conveying and 
even betraying sudden emotions which the tongue 
was not permitted to utter. 

Colonel Campbell endeavored to give him a 
fuller explanation of the customs of the country 
than Carven had done. He explained that to a 
great extent the old code of gallantry . prevailed ; 
that where it had been the sword it was now the 
revolver that lent a spice to life, and protected 
their women as sacred vestals. He spoke also of 
the fine horses and dogs, for the love of the chase 
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enters into the soul of these folks as if they were 
all Osbaldistons. 

After they had passed into the fertile prairies, 
Colonel Campbell gave brief biographical sketches, 
as is the Southern wont, and orally chronicled the 
lives of the planters, giving this one a sword from 
the Mexican war; that one a great grandfather's 
sword from the Revolution; another profoundly 
adhering to the English and holding the poor Pur- 
itans in contempt ; but each and every house having 
a Confederate sword or a Confederate banner. 
And their kin — why the far away cousins were 
remembered till the " seventh cousin of the Laird 
o ' Limnerfield was as nothing ; he could even relate 
whose wife was a connection of Chief Justice So 
and So or a kindred of General So and So. ' ' 

Campellio did not smile, as most foreigners do at 
the D. A. R., knowing well that our oldest families 
are in their infancy, that nothing but the impetu- 
ous, the restless, the adventurous, came to America ; 
that the honored, the nobles, the opulent, only vis- 
ited us; but with a slight trace of humor in his 
eyes, said: 

"Ah, Colonel Campbell, I am learning that your 
democracy has its nobility. ' ' 

"Russia is not more full of grand dukes," Car- 
ven answered laughingly. "But this is our heri- 
tage from slavery. The opulence in which we 
lived, the excellent classical education often given 
to our fathers and grandfathers, their schooling 
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of power over human lives which gave them the 
mein of commanders, and the indolence that is de- 
rived from service by those who consider you a 
race far above and ever superior to them, made 
many of them lords of fiefs and Eomans in blood. 9 J 

"But we read of controversies and uprisings 
among these people, ' ' suggested Campellio. 

"We read of them also," answered Colonel 
Campbell. "I fancy that the man plowing within 
a mile of Waterloo was content with his peace, and 
left the foreigners to fight out their own quarrel. 
The North is quite as foreign to the South in tem- 
perament, habits, and personality as the French to 
the English. Our negroes are peacefully plowing 
while many Northerners and a few radical South- 
erners are quarreling over an issue that time and 
evolution alone can solve. You will find these very 
people accomplishing their destiny in the happiest 
manner. Their philosophy exceeds that of those 
"who walked the porch," for they are living the 
simple laws of happiness, with the belief that ulti- 
mately God and the white man will work out their 
salvation. ' ' 

After a moment's silence Carven asked, rather 
abruptly, if Arthur Peterson had not been with 
them a great deal lately. 

" Oh ! yes, ' ' replied Colonel Campbell. ' l He is a 
sun worshiper and nowhere can he see the sun set 
as gloriously as in this country. The rising of the 
sun, however, seldom interests him. In his cyni- 
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cisms he declares that we are all like himself, 
chivalrous enough to worship a dying god. ' ' 

"I fancied a more material worship drew him to 
Glenmont so frequently, ' ' remarked Carven. 

"Well, even so, it draws so many that the num- 
ber exonerates the worshiped of any serious inten- 
tions to one." This was the only reference made 
to the Colonel's daughter, and after the trails of 
Tallawassee swamp were endured, and they 
reached the fine woodlands beyond, the silence of 
anticipation overcame them. They were climbing 
the east hill, and the house of Colonel Campbell 
could be seen in the distance. It was a rambling 
pavilion sort of a structure, almost as added to and 
incongruous as Strawberry Hill. Nearer, by half 
a mile, were "the quarters.' ' Colonel Campbell 
had just finished explaining their proximity when 
the most doleful and heart-rending shrieks and 
moans come to them from that direction. 

"Alas," exclaimed Carven, "My nurse must be 
dead. Yes, the sweep* is ringing. Poor Mammy! 
I would like to have closed her eyes. ' ' 

As the shrieks rose higher, and became a sing- 
song dirge, Don Campellio crossed himself and 
Lorenzo looked pale and shaken. 

* A sweep is a worn out plow point, of iron or steel, used in 
the capacity of a bell to summons the laborers to their work at 
break of day, to bid them rest at noon, and again sends them to 
their labors after dinner. The sweep is tolled by strokes of an 
iron upon it immediately at the death of a negro. This is pop- 
ularly believed to frighten away the evil spirits coming for the 
soul. 
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"Let us take the road to the quarters, if it will 
not disturb you too much, Sir, ' ' continued Carven, 
addressing his companion. "Their shrieks and 
cries at a death scene, the beating of their hands 
and breasts, is one of the relics of their barbarism. 
I doubt not but that this mode exists in the Phil- 
ippines. ' 9 

As they drew nearer the words of their chant 
became intelligible : 

' ' Josephine is gone ! Josephine is gone ! Oh, Ouie, 
we will never see Josephine any more ! ' ' 

This was followed by two terrific shrieks which 
so agitated Lorenzo that he could scarcely hold the 
reins that Carven handed him as he stopped the 
horses in front of the wide door of a comfortable 
hut, and sprang inside, Colonel Campbell and Don 
Campellio following. 

The cries and moans increased as the audience 
became larger. Carven went to the bed and bent 
over the still form, placing his hand over her heart ; 
then he quickly raised the quiet figure in his arms 
and called with sudden energy to one of the most 
quiet of the old negro women, "Aunt Delia, get me 
a pillow, quick. Senor, your brandy flask, please ! 
Quickly, her heart is still beating. ' y 

Campellio gave a quick command to Lorenzo in 
Spanish, and the latter came in instantly with the 
flask, a negro running to the head of the horses. 
Carven raised the head with the aid of the pillow, 
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poured a few drops of brandy between her lips 
and gently shook her, crying out : 

™ Mammy, Mammy, it is your little master that 
holds you. Wake up ! wake up ! ' ' 

Perchance it was the old instinct of obedience to 
that cry, for the years had turned backward, and 
Carven was speaking to her as he did when he was 
her nursling, or it may have been the warming 
effects of the brandy, for she opened her soft dark 
eyes, already blurred with death, and vainly tried 
to raise her hand and brush away the long black 
hair from her damp forehead, while her freezing 
lips formed a smile. She tried to speak. He laid 
her hand upon his, and she sighed contentedly. As 
he raised her head again and held the flask to her 
lips, begging her to drink a bit more, her fixing 
gaze became riveted upon the two Spaniards at the 
foot of the bed. 

Suddenly a new and terrible life seemed to thrill 
her. With a wonderful effort she pushed the flask 
from her and flung herself forward so that her 
body was directly in front of Carven, and in shrill 
pure notes cried: 

"I see yo' tha' in the da'kness. I see yo' eyes 
burnin ' and black ; cruel greedy eyes that hant my 
soul. Gawd have mu'cy I and dese my las' breffs ! 
Wait! wait! when yo' would take all from him I 
will be dah. Yes, Josie, Josephine the niggah ! the 
niggah ! ' ' She hissed forth the last two words and 
sank back dead. 
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"She saw Deff dat time, Suh, M grunted Aunt 
Delia, and the negroes, with scared faces, gathered 
together and began anew their lamentations. 



* ' Whose voice was music, and whose laugh 
That music set to tune. ' ' 

Lucile Campbell was a fine type of Southern 
girlhood. Lest there be some who may not know 
the Southern girl let me tell you of her. She is 
loveliness and sweetness personified ; she is quaint 
dignity and dainty sprightliness ; she is a dear de- 
pendent, with calm purity. She constantly reminds 
one of a beautiful Dresden figure dancing a min- 
uet, for in her we find so much the pale pastel tints 
of character ; suggestions of wonderful things un- 
matured. Like the French maiden she is so guard- 
ed that she is but the bud that is to bloom in the 
glow of love. Born among men whose chivalry is 
tradition, she has but to be cultured to be adored. 
She possesses no angularities; her hands are soft 
and small ; the model for her feet was fashioned by 
a Cinderella slipper ; her eyes are full of the beau- 
tiful dream-things that come to us in childhood, 
for the world has not come close enough to startle 
her with its discordant clamor. 

She is like Lao Tze's symbol of philosophy — the 
gentle waters — whose very softness is irresistible 
to the greatest strength; and like them she goes 
sparkling, glancing, unfettered ; mirroring so much 
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brightness that man hesitates and worships before 
he darkens and deepens with his reflection. 

How the sun and the air love this languorous 
gentle child of theirs. What carpets are spread 
for her feet, what tints are given at dawn, what 
gorgeous dyes burnish the landscapes at sunset; 
what silvered floods of moonlight for her imperial 
wooing, with spangled nets of stars to vie with her 
eyes ! Nature was in a submissive, generous mood 
when God fashioned the Southern maid and her 
surroundings. 

Lucile Campbell had received a munificent por- 
tion of these charms with her expressionf ul brown 
eyes, her soft brown hair, her mouth of which 
Cupid stole the pattern from his mother's to fash- 
ion, the queenliness of contour, and even a touch of 
hauteur imbibed from her eastern schooling. Nor 
was this added grace unfitting her station. Sole 
daughter of her father's house, heiress to miles 
and miles of fertile cotton lands, surrounded by 
that host, which is not quite certain that it is free, 
to obey her slightest command ; approved by wo- 
men, loved by men, and admired by the multitude, 
her's was the reign of youth, beauty, and riches. 

Small wonder that Don Campellio immediately 
effaced the shocking death scene he witnessed on 
his arrival to pay tribute to this acknowledged 
sovereign. 

Even Carven was not allowed time for grief. 
Servants hold very much the same relation to a 
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household as soldiers to a nation. We canonize a 
faithful one in our hearts, but the battle allows us 
little respite for our sorrow. 

The following day Carven returned from the 
funeral to find Lucile, Don Oampellio, and Arthur 
Peterson assembled awaiting the arrival of Mrs. 
Holmes and Maizie. 

' ' I am charmed to have Cousin Marie with us, ' ' 
said Lucile, * ' she is the most delightful chaperone ; 
never dull a moment. She only insists upon two 
things ; she must have a partner for cards and a 
new salad every day. She is a Bacchante; she 
loves laughter for laughter's sake. She loves 
every one and is irresistible. I tremble for the fol- 
lowing of my standard. ' ' Ere her listeners could 
protest their loyalty a carriage was seen driving 
rapidly toward the gates. In a moment the occu- 
pant was preparing to alight. 

* ' Speak of angels, ' ' said Lucile, as a small hurri- 
cane seemed to envelop the veranda, a lovely 
storming of light and shade with dusky hair, full 
carmine lips, glittering white skin crimsoned with 
red. 

* ' And I will be an angel before my time if some 
one does not build better roads. But I am glad to 
be here. I love you to death. 

* ' Oh ! yes ; I remember Carven, ' ' she continued, 
as Lucile laughingly extracted herself from her 
impulsive caress and tried to introduce her guests. 
"He was the worst spoiled boy I ever knew when 
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we were tots ; ' ' and she gave Carven an enchanting 
smile, displaying two perfect rows of small white 
teeth. 

"Oh! you don't expect me to pronounce that 
name, do you ? ' ' she exclaimed with mock horror as 
she was introduced to Don Leon del Campellio. 
"I'll call you Don Othello. But the Moor is your 
ancient enemy ! Never mind, he is ours, too. Im- 
agine being choked before having had the last 
word ! ' ' 

' ' But she had the last word a woman should say, ' ' 
interrupted a well modulated, cultured voice. 
* * She said, ' Commend me to my good Lord, ' ' ' and 
Arthur Peterson extended a shapely white hand to 
their sprightly visitor. 

1 i That speech was worthy of you, Sir Arthur, ' ' 
she laughed. "Well, Lucile, fear the Greeks when 
they offer gifts, and when the Moors offer pillows. 
Where are Uncle and Aunt?" she added, and be- 
fore they could answer she was gone. 

' * Sir Arthur, that is quite appropriate for you, 
Peterson. You look like an Englishman," said 
Carven, looking with admiration at the clear cut 
profile of his friend. "Don't you think Mrs. 
Holmes resembles the beautiful Maxine?" 

' ' I don 't think I ever saw Mrs. Holmes ; I have 
always heard her, ' y answered Arthur languidly, as 
he adjusted his eye-glass. 

By this time the lady in question was with them 
again. 
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1 1 What are you going to do today ? I am dying 
to do things. ' ' 

L i We are waiting for Mazie. She, also, was to be 
here by three. I think you have some revenge com- 
ing to you from Mr. Peterson in bridge, have you 
not ? ' ' asked Lucile. 

"That is true. But look at him; if I suggest 
such a thing he will reply 'Oh! really! don't you 
think it a trifle warm to play cards?' " mimicking 
him so well that a smile appeared on Arthur's 
face. ' * Nothing affects him but the sunsets. They 
are his reason for coming here. If I lived here he 
would come the same as now. It is the scenery 
that enchants him. ' ' 

Don Campellio looked a trifle amazed at the 
personal directness of this tirade, but the others 
applauded it with a laugh. 

The fair cynic paused a moment, just one mo- 
ment, then continued : 

"Lucile, you are impossible. Your young 
friend, Mazie, will not enjoy us at all. Sir Arthur 
is too horribly blase. Don Othello will frighten 
her, and Carven feels himself tied by childhood's 
charms to — to you and me. ' ' 

"It has always been my portion to miss meeting 
this charming lady; but tell me why we shall not 
be friends ? ' ' questioned Arthur, languidly. 

1 * Why, because Mazie is not like the Mademoi- 
selles Magnificent who are gowned three or four 
times a day, and who sit enthroned, allowing all to 
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worship,' ' said Marie, looking mischievously at 
Lucile. "She has ideas, and does things, even if 
they are not always attended by success. 

"She is allowed by her father to control their 
big plantation. Instead of just wooden shutters at 
the windows she gave the tenants glass panes. It 
took them two or three months, I think, to convince 
her that glass was perishable in a country negro's 
hands. Then she established a hospital and dis- 
pensary. The medicine fairly flew about, as none 
have so many complaints, and such ridiculous 
ones, as this race. In less than a month she found 
them selling and giving away the medicine, and 
stealing the shears and lint. As a last betterment 
she gave up their worldly welfare and began on 
their souls. She spent a month's allowance on 
washing-powders and Child's Life of Jesus. They 
tried the washing-powders, I believe, and looked at 
the pictures in the booklet. Then, shouting and 
affirming that since Christ had died for them they 
would be saved, they ' come through, ' called them- 
selves sanctified, and went on with their liberal 
ideas of themselves. Religion has one law to a 
negro, ' not to curse. ' She persuaded two or three 
couples into the matrimonial state, thinking to stop 
their fights; this only increased them. At last, 
wonder of wonders, she found an honest one. She 
turned over her keys to her, and her bills made her 
weep. Enough," she concluded. "You will see 
her soon, with her eyes bluer than grey and greyer 
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than blue ; her softly tinted white cheeks and her 
long cool fingers. She has never known the rev- 
elations of love. ' ' 

"Pray, make a slight allowance for Cousin 
Marie's extravagant style/ ' said Lucile. 

"Your father forestalled her in the portrait of 
your friend, ' ' murmured Don Campellio. 

"Very well, I will prove all my assertions, for 
here is our Di Vernon now. ' 9 

All eyes were turned in the direction of the rider, 
who, seated on a well-formed black horse, without 
the least exertion, took the three foot fence, and 
cantered swiftly to the veranda. She acknowl- 
edged the introductions in the manner of one who 
looks upon the entirety of mankind as superfluous 
to her happiness ; but she indulged in a quaint little 
giggle as she embraced Lucile and Mrs. Holmes. 

"Won't you have this seat by me?" questioned 
Arthur Peterson. "Miss Lucile has just rung for 
tea. You don 't look as though you talked too much ; 
so I may enjoy my sunset." 

"Yes, do, Mazie ! The tea will refresh you after 
your long ride and you may dress afterward," 
urged Lucile. 

Mazie acquiesced, but plainly expressed her dis- 
approval of her companion by the most contemptu- 
ous frown. The gentleman thus favored looked at 
her in surprise, and turned from the sunset to 
scrutinize this young woman who was not prepos- 
sessed with his personality. 
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The tea was brought almost immediately by a 
statuesque looking mulatto, Lucile *s maid, Alene, 
and a small round-headed black boy, Essex, who 
performed his tasks with elaborate politeness to 
the guests of his young mistress, but with sullen 
defiant looks for Alene. Mazie was watching him 
with some amusement when her companion asked 
her if she had ridden all the way. 

"Yes, Sir," she answered, using that quiaint 
courtesy that exists in the South even between the 
young people. The monosyllables were not encour- 
aging, and she had already turned to the west 
when he again questioned : 

"Would you mind telling me how far that is? 
I have passed your place in the carriage, but took 
no account of the distance. ' 9 

"It is seventeen miles," she answered, without 
turning her head. An amused look crossed his 
eyes ; then his eternal habit of adjusting his eye- 
glasses took place. 

After arranging the tea tray and lighting the 
spirit lamp, Lucile dismissed the servants, appoint- 
ing Don Campellio and Carven as assistants. Mrs. 
Holmes joined Arthur and Mazie. 

"Are you going to drink tea, Sir Arthur!" 
asked the irrepressible chaperone. 

"I am quite sure I will do so, not because Miss 
Lucile knows how to make it, for she has served 
me a curious beverage several times and called it 
by that name, but because her china is so delicate 
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that I can see the ruddy light of the west through 
the cup. Socrates drank his hemlock calmly be- 
cause the plate was delicate. ' ' 

i i You remind me of a story I read once in which 
a married woman almost ran away with a man, but 
the waiter served their wine in a thick cup and she 
returned to her husband. Do you remember it?" 
questioned Mrs. Holmes. 

44 No, I have only time to read Isaiah, Tacitus, 
and Voltaire. I memorized Horace and Sophocles 
years ago, and every one copies from them. I 
suppose, Mrs. Holmes, you even read The 
Jungle* I started to do so, read ten chapters; 
then gave it to the head waiter at the club, told 
him to remove the binding, write on the first page 
' Caution to Butchers and House-keepers, ' and then 
give it to the steward. I took a bath in bichloride 
tablets. The whole world was nauseated by it," 
sneered Arthur. 

Mrs. Holmes laughed, but Mazie put down her 
cup, and asked earnestly : 

1 € But did it tell you no story ? " 

"I believe it told me a great many stories," he 
returned laughingly. " However, I am not going 
to investigate the matter. There should always be 
more mysteries about the things you eat than about 
the gods you worship. ' ' 

' i But does the sorrow of the world never touch 

* A book written for the purpose of exposing the alleged 
atrocities of the American meat packing houses. 
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you?" persisted Mazie, her eyes growing darker 
and wider. 

1 1 Really, it is veiy few that understand sorrow, ' 9 
he replied, ' ' and those commit suicide ; the others 
can do the same if they desire. What is pity but a 
benevolent contempt; a cheap merchandise ?" 

"I pity any one who has never felt pity," she 
retorted. 

"Thank you," answered her companion, non- 
chalantly. Then silence fell between them as the 
glory of the resting god claimed their attention. 

After the tea things were removed, Mrs. Camp- 
bell joined them. She was not so tall as her 
daughter, and was comfortably fleshy, as women 
nearing fifty should be. She was greeted with 
tender enthusiasm by them all, for she was that 
lovable type of woman who has been a mother to 
dolls and other things all her life. She was also an 
accomplished woman, who kept both her heart and 
her mind young by caring for all the bright things 
of life, and reading all its best literature. She had 
two passions in life: politics and solitaire. The 
latter, she confessed, made her deputize Mrs. 
Holmes as the season's chaperone, since she had 
learned a new* game that was very difficult and she 
must be allowed to practice it. 

Mrs. Holmes consented, and laid dire threats and 
heavy rules upon her charges. 

Thus began the weeks of gaiety that extended 
itself into three months. As the days slid sun- 
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lighted into time each was full of joy of its own 
making. There were golf, tennis, rides and drives, 
lawn fetes, luncheons, teas, polo, bridge, book clubs, 
and all the other things that claim the time of the 
young people. Amid all these scenes two figures 
were quite distinct, and always spoken of at one 
breath, Lucile and Senor del Campellio. None 
looked upon them without delight. It seemed as 
though never before had been such wooing. Could 
a woman who loved to be loved, and all women 
do, resist the lowered voice, the never failing 
courtesies, the intense attention that followed every 
movement, the flowers he never forgot to find for 
her, the madrigals written, every sigh becoming a 
sonnet ; the finding of means to defy the weather if 
it did not harmonize with their plans, the taking 
masterful possession of her affairs if he detected 
the slightest weariness; in fact the indefatigable 
pursuit of her happiness ; and, with these attentions 
that might ravish a queen, a sincerity that was 
irresistibly seductive. But perchance to Lucile, as 
it would have been to Cleopatra, the greatest fas- 
cination was the conflict that this passion seemed 
to raise in the heart of its possessor. He seemed 
rather to invite every caprice of Lucile's impera- 
tiveness, and to delight in her natural combative- 
ness. 

To all save Carven, Leon was always a foreigner, 
a Castilian ; courteous, charming, and courtly, but 
enveloped with a dominating pride as with a veil. 
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In Carven he appeared to place a dependence for 
friendship, and, as he was wholly unconscious that 
he was usurping his place, Carven could only blame 
himself for the pangs of jealousy that caused him 
to feel a growing dislike for his guest. He had not 
been as candid about his own life as Senor Campel- 
lio had been with the story of his position, else the 
conflict would not have been. Neither could Car- 
ven resist the cordiality of Leon, who never failed 
to press him to stop in "our rooms" (as he called 
his apartment which had been Carven 's, and was 
still decorated by the picture of his father and 
filled with his books) for a chat, a cigar, or a cor- 
dial. At these times Carven would often raise the 
green gauze covering his father's picture and talk 
of his childhood, for his father was still the ideal 
that he had ever been in his youth. At these times, 
when Leon would listen with an absorbing interest, 
Carven felt tempted to tell him that Lucile was his 
by a troth of years ; but the keen knowledge that 
this was no longer true, and that the time had 
passed when courtesy would allow him to speak 
thus to this particular person, kept him silent. 

Again he told himself that Don Campellio would 
soon leave, and that Lucile, flattered now by this 
stranger's ardent devotion and by visions of his 
rank and wealth, would place the trophies of this 
summer romance among the many others that dec- 
orated and bedecked her rooms like a Prussian 
general's crosses, then their lives would meet 
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again, never to be interrupted. When he had thus 
calmed his fears, his generous nature immediately 
demanded that he make redress to the ones he had 
wronged in his thoughts. He would plan a fete for 
the six, where he devoted himself to the delightful 
chaperone. Cupid is a busy fellow in the spring, 
and the most cynical find him lurking behind wild 
flowers and speeding forth his stinging darts from 
these pleasing battlements. Besides, one feels a 
fierce pleasure in showing one's strength to those 
who jeer at us. So Cupid even sent a barb in 
Arthur Peterson's direction. No one knew just 
when this siege began, or could speculate as to its 
success, for Sir Arthur, as he was now nicknamed, 
scoffed at all confidences and love. He laughed at 
the tale of the Princess of the Western Tower, 
averred that he would like to fell her castle as she 
shut out his sunlight; he declared that good and 
evil were merely two comparative phrases, and 
nothing was entirely one or the other. 

He assured Mazie, when she would frown upon 
Don Campellio's progress, that it was quite correct 
for Lucile to marry the foreigner since she and 
Carven had known one another all their lives, and 
would be such bores to one another on rainy days 
without one unknown experience to relate, and not 
being allowed to embellish a story — which is 
quite natural — lest the other should interrupt it. 

He contended that Sundays were an invention 
of the Standard Oil Company's employees to cheat 
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Rockefeller out of his just dues; he laughed at 
happiness, at sorrow, and most of all at anger. He 
protested that he had never felt anger at a lesser 
thing than the sun, and even then he only expe- 
rienced that unphilosophical mood after it had hid 
its everlasting glows from him for three weeks. 
"Perfection alone has a right to anger, all else 
should inspire tolerance, ' ' he would say. 

Many other epigrams, revealing a mind sterilized 
with knowledge and rendered skeptical with under- 
standing, ceased to shock Sir Arthur's compan- 
ions by their very frequency. 

He said all religions were dead, therefore should 
not be criticized. Then on the leaves of a tablet 
he drew the immortal picture of Leonardo de 
Vinci's "Last Supper" with the apostles all in the 
most correct evening dress; another drawing of 
Mahomet dragging a mountain by its ear to his 
tent; Buddha dancing a skirt dance in his long 
yellow robe, while he balanced his wooden bowl 
above his head ; Jupiter buying fly-paper to catch 
the gad-fly that tormented Io ; Moses with his long 
locks in confusion, his whiskers thin and curly, a 
student's pipe in his mouth, straw hat and negligee 
suit, rushing from one publisher to another trying 
to get them to publish his Pentateuch. 

Mazie no longer frowned on these effusions, but 
allowed white eyelids to quickly cover azure eyes 
that were startled as with preposterous dangers. 
Perchance none read more quickly than the of- 
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fender the tale the white eyelids hid, as the next 
morning after the drawing of the pictures there 
fluttered to her feet from Sir Arthur's note-book 
a little page written : 

"Each little feathered creature is making its 
shrill-noted salutation to the rising sun. Every 
morning finds them performing this service tvith a 
joyousness far beyond that seemingly realized by 
the human in his act of service. Tell me, little 
down-throated songster, what is your philosophy? 
What is your hope? What has the great fire orb of 
the heavens to do with it? Do you accept your 
puny cycle without question; praising that which 
passes you, and finding mere life a thing to praise? 
Have you never turned your dainty heads to your 
bright king and asked him 'What' and 'Why' is 
life? Do you never question this great light as to 
wrongs, repressions, struggles? No, it has never 
come to you. There is no half-hearted praise in 
your matins, no note that betrays fear, no note 
smothered by a curse. Let me learn of you. 
Teach me to greet each day with a song. Suffer 
your calm delight at life to possess me; give me of 
your faith that praises without question; impart to 
me the secret of forgetting each night the struggle 
of the preceding day. Little pleasure-throated 
atoms, translate to me thy morning hymn." 

Mazie read it quite unconcernedly ; then opened 
and shut the drawer of the library table; but the 
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note was not deposited there, but in her shirts 
waist's tiny pocket. 

Arthur knew this also, for Essex knew it. 

The time was upon them when all the flowers 
were blooming for them. That dear ever-lasting 
ideal flower of blue and gold was spreading its pet- 
als toward them, and they alone seemed unconscious 
of its nearness. Lucile had watched them, at first 
was a little surprise and a tinge of piqued vanity, 
but now whatever time she could spend from her 
own urgent affairs was bestowed upon efforts to 
further the match. 

Mrs. Holmes had declared there were so many 
open secrets lying about that she was in constant 
fear of stepping into one, and finding herself an 
object of hatred because of her pains to keep her 
eyes shut. She also expressed a fear that it was 
possibly contagious, as she had found Alene sewing 
buttons on Lucile's gloves, and tears dropping on 
the gloves in showers. When asked what was the 
matter Alene had said, "Nothing Ma'am,' ' and 
nothing was the matter with them all. Therefore, 
nothing was a disease, with marriage the vaccina- 
tion, and she was an immune, for which she was 
thankful. 

* * But who can Alene be in love with ? ' ' inquired 
Mrs. Campbell. * * She gives herself great airs over 
the other niggers because she is so fair, and im- 
pressed with her own good looks. She has remark- 
able taste, and is so useful, I hope it is some of our 
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own darkeys she fancies she loves. Lucile cannot 
do without her. I will ask Carven to find out. * ' 

1 * Poor Carven ! he and I are the only ones who 
have any time, * ' asserted Mrs. Holmes. 

1 i Marie, I hope you are mistaken. I do not want 
Lucile to marry Senor Campellio. Not only on ac- 
count of the cruel separation of the seas, but I do 
not think it well to marry foreigners. ' ' 

"Aunt, he is not as foreign to Lucile as a North- 
erner would be, for Southern climes have much the 
same tropical produce ; and he is good looking. ' ' 

"Oh! Mrs. Holmes, do come to see this beautiful 
sunset, if you can be still, ' ' cried Arthur Peterson. 

In obedience to the command, Mrs. Holmes 
watched with them the purple shades, pierced by 
golden spears of sunlight, enfold the hills. Soon 
the long lances were shortened, then withdrawn ; a 
ruddy glow touched lovingly the brow of each hill, 
and another day had flown, placing one niche nearer 
the destinies of the watchers. 



VI 



Carven received Mrs. Campbell's instructions to 
learn with whom Alene was in love with a smile, 
but not without assuring her that as soon as 
he saw Essex the knowledge she desired should be 
hers. He laughed at the idea of Alene ever loving 
any one more than her young mistress. 

"I sent Essex to the stable with warm water 
and bandages for the horse that cut its legs yester- 
day with the barb wire, and, as I wish to oversee 
the bandaging myself I think I can safely promise 
you a full report in half an hour. ' ' Laughing soft- 
ly at his mission he made his way to the barns. The 
smooth graveled path led past a large cedar tree, 
then sloped gently downward. As Carven neared 
the tree he saw the bucket of water and the band- 
ages, and heard the derisive voice of Essex. As he 
drew near he discovered Essex's companion to be 
Alene. She was lying full length, with her head 
propped by her arm; her face was pensive and 
brooding ; she never raised her languorous eyes as 
Essex sang in taunting, teasing tones : 

' Down in de corn brake, close by de mill, 

Dar libed a yallah gal, huh name was Nancy 

DUl.' 
1 i Agghe-Ha, ha ha ! ' J shrieked Essex. 
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Suddenly he paraphrased : 

"Dah at de 'big house,' high on de hill, 

Dah is a yallah gal and she luv a white man 

"Ah-g-gh, Ha, ha, ha!" and Essex was on the 
verge of turning a handspring in the triumph of 
his transposing, when his companion raised her- 
self with serpentine swiftness and grace, and 
grasping the boy, while looking fearfully toward 
the house, said : 

1 * Hush ! oh, hush ! what if de white folks should 
heah yo*. Any way, that is a tale. I will get 
Mistah Cahven to have you whipped." 

* 'Hab me whupped ! hab me whupped ! ' ' and Es- 
sex laughed in the confidence of his favoritism. 

"Well," said the girl, her face becoming a pic- 
ture of burning passion, "yuh meddle wid me and 
Mistah Cahven will have to have yuh toted to de 
qua'tahs in a wa-agon. I love no one, I hate, I 
hate, I hate ! ' ' and Alene threw herself down again, 
and dug her long fingers in the bermuda grass. 

Essex looked with dismay at the storm he had 
raised, and Carven thought it best to appear at 
once before the tormenter had time to recover from 
his surprise. Essex heard his footsteps, and, gath- 
ering his bucket and bandages, he began to sing in 
his childish drawl : 

"Fse a chile ob de Bong, Fse a chile ob de King; 

Froo Jesus, my Sabior, Fse a chile ob de King," 
as he made his way to the barn. Carven ignored 
his movements with the blindness for childish 
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faults that the gods give us, and was wondering 
just what he would say to Alene to reassure her, 
and yet receive the information he desired, when 
he was interrupted by Lorenzo, who had ap- 
proached unawares, and was evidently the bearer 
of a message. 

"Senor Harden,' ' he began, "I thought my as- 
sistance with your horse you would like. I have 
much experience with horses. Ah ! Alene, ' ' he said, 
as he almost stumbled over the girl, who lay as if 
she were sleeping, "as I come from the rooms I 
hear one say, i Alene, Alene! Where is she? I 
command her to come at once. , So go at once. ' ' 

Carven smiled at the peremptory tone of Lor- 
enzo's translation, and wondered if Alene, in her 
present mood, would receive it without protest ; but 
she arose in the most obedient manner ; in fact her 
"Yes, sah, M contained contrition for her outburst 
of fury. 

Lorenzo stood quite still in an attitude of com- 
mand until she passed, then turned to Carven and 
said, ' ' Senor, you were kind enough to say to me 
'When you are troubled in my land come to me," 
so, Senor, I have come to help you with your horse, 
and to receive help for myself. ' y He glanced back- 
ward at the retreating figure of Alene, who was 
swiftly disappearing. 

Lorenzo coughed, then in a depreciating manner, 
yet with a certain bravery, said, 

11 Yes, Senor, if your kindness will permit I will 
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make bold as to tell you of my — my — Senor, I 
may call them mees-f ortunes. * * 

Carven nodded encouragingly. He had often 
felt sorry for this isolated Spaniard, and admired 
his courtesy and loyalty toward his master. 

" Senor,' ' he continued, thus encouraged, "I 
have transgressed, and I fear me I have done so 
against my master and against those sacred rites 
of hospitality that one is bound to observe. I told 
you I do not wish to come here. I desire only the 
Island and Spain. But when I come here your 
nurse dies. I do not care to sit alone the next 
evening; I feel that cold nervousness. I walk 
away in the moonlight, and I come quickly upon a 
half-caste woman who lay at full length gazing 
upward at the stars. She sits up and looks quite 
a long time at me, and I observe she is lithe and 
graceful. I ask her for the foreman's house, and 
she calls him 'the overseer' and says he is not at 
home. She speaks of a great many things, and I 
fear her English is not English, for I do not under- 
stand. But I am used to the half-castes ; when I 
left her she sighed. We met again the next even- 
ing. She was dressed in red, and had worn a bright 
saffron scarf, a gift of her mistress, about her head. 
She looked like an East Indian maid and when she 
said she hated her life, and wished me to tell her 
how my master and I lived in our country, I talked 
much, too much, I fear. But she was young and I 
was young, and she listened most intently. 
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' i That evening I gave her a little trinket, a look- 
ing glass. Ah ! many nights and much talk we have 
had until now it has come to me that this, my relief 
of loneliness, may cast some discredit upon my 
master. I feel myself uneasy, and wonder if any 
have noticed it. I hope not. In the Philippines all 
would be understood. Therefore, I only pray that 
my noble count's suit will soon be rejected, and 
that again I may serve him in his noble halls. 9 9 

Although Carven fervently echoed his last sen- 
tence, he could not refrain from asking Lorenzo 
why he should wish it thus. 

"Ah! Senor, it would break the gracious lady's 
heart. Besides, Master has a cousin; a Spanish 
noblewoman whom he should marry because she 
was destined for his brother. That is as it should 
be, as she is acquainted with all the rules of our 
country. It is right that the vast property should 
fetay in one family. His estate needs him now. 
Would Senor suggest this to Colonel Campbell V 9 

Carven smiled and shook his head, 

"No, Lorenzo. I would not be credited with 
good motives; but for yourself have no nervous- 
ness. Fortunately these practices are dying out ; 
they exist mostly in the rural districts, and among 
the common-place class. Still it is the cancer sore 
of the South. Alene knows her place and will not 
transgress too far." 

"You are much consolation, Senor," murmured 
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Lorenzo, "and your happiness is close to my 
heart" 

Carven smiled at his quaint expressions, and, 
after looking at his horse, returned to the house, 
where he found the entire household gathered on 
the western gallery. The following morning while 
the party were discussing the ball that Lucile was 
to give in a few days, Mazie expressed the desire 
to ride home and secure something to complete her 
toilet on that occasion. She also admitted, when 
they teased her, that she was a trifle homesick to 
see her father although she had spent part of each 
month at home. Mrs. Holmes at once suggested 
that they make a picnic party and ride with her. 

Mazie 'a delight at the suggestion was not to be 
withstood, and was accepted when Arthur Peter- 
son looked up most innocently and said: 

"I believe I shall go." 

Mazie covered her confusion at the general laugh 
by saying: 

"That is good of you all. We can stay until 
tomorrow evening, and that will give me an oppor- 
tunity to see my people. ' * 

"Really, Mazie," said Mrs. Holmes mockingly. 
"I believe you fancy yourself a queen of some 
Sandwich Isle. Ruler, and responsible for the 
hundred and fifty souls at your place ; girted as it 
is by creek, lagoon, and forest, you have become 
a tyrant and fancy they cannot live outside your 
sway. ' ' 



i 
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"No, that is not," answered Mazie. "I don't 
fancy I see the tears in their eyes and hear their 
complaint that ' such and such could not have hap- 
pened had you been here, Mistress. ' It would be 
different if they were white or fully civilized. They 
are children easily led in right or wrong. I listen 
to their woes fifty times if they wish to tell them 
that often. I never laugh at their * conjur beliefs ' 
or their superstitions and signs. I try to give them 
greater thoughts gently whenever I come upon 
relics of barbarism and f etishness. You remember 
that our grandmothers had to teach them to speak 
our language and instilled in them their first les- 
sons of morality or Christianity, still we cannot 
make them quite understand the words as we use 
them. Their translation is always either too lit- 
eral or too vague, they have only mastered one of 
the commandments. Why does the child steal the 
sugar bowl from the table? Because it has not 
learned to conquer desire. Why does it beat its 
nurse when angered ? Simply because nature has 
given it these weapons and it has not learned how 
to control, or when to use them. Dear Mrs. Holmes, 
I only plead for time in my missionary work. But 
who goes with me today ?" 

Campellio spoke first: "I am grieved that I 
cannot do so as I have the pleasure of a dove shoot- 
ing with Major Campbell before me. May I hope 
that at some time this pleasure may be mine?" 
Mrs. Campbell spoke next and settled the whole 
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matter in her sweet, motherly manner, "I cannot 
allow Lucile to leave when at any moment her young 
guests may arrive. Carven, you go with them to 
take care of the party and, Marie dear, you must 
chaperone them. Mazie, I want you and Mr. Peter- 
son to give your horses to Essex at Pintalola. 
Carven can drive the rest of the way and you both 
will be tired to death otherwise." 

"But Mrs. Campbell," drawled Arthur, "it is 
the life of a god to die young, some one said, and 
you would not deny us this privilege. Because 
we never get beyond the fourth letter in the alpha- 
bet. A stands for accepted, B for betrothed, C 
for ceremony and D for divorce. Only in books 
they live happily ever after. So do not deprive 
us of death in youth. But come, the horses are 
ready and Miss Mazie must have time to agree 
with me. ' ' 



VII 



Mazie heard these remarks, and puckered her 
white brow; then she shuddered, and their ride 
began in silence. Arthur, who had been watching 
the toiling of her mind, leaned and plucked a fra- 
grant blossom, and said : 

' i Ah ! the voluptuousness of the Southland. One 
does not have to linger here a great while before 
he understands its delightful languor. What 
could be more satisfying to every sense than to lie 
with closed eyes under these pungent giants, trans- 
lating their soft soughing ?" 

She drew a deep breath to inhale the fragrance 
and replied : 

"Now, for being nice like that, I will leave the 
road for a mile and take you through another 
forest. We shall reach the road before the car- 
riage, and Carven and Marie will not miss us, ' ' and 
she took a path to the right through an ancient 
grove of oak. "Oh! see the first turning leaves. 
Is this not grand ?" she exclaimed. 

"Yes, but hard, boisterous, and changeable. I 
like the constant, the never-changing; it is the 
greatest virtue. Suppose I had a friend whom 
I knew to be a scoundrel ; he had always been one. 
When I needed him would I wish to go and find he 
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had become an honest man ? No more than I would 
desire to find an honest man a scoundrel. Thus 
the never changing, be it good or bad, is the strong, 
the virtuous. Therefore, the pine, the holly, and 
the cedar trees are the most attractive to me. Pines, 
with their soft moan and their majestic tossing 
remind me of Prometheus bound, while the cedars, 
ah! they are the aristocrats of the forest. They 
adorn themselves with pearl beads and bear all 
change with calm dignity. Yet the sorrow of the 
whole forest is known to them as you can see by 
their bleeding hearts.' ' 

Silence fell between them after this. A Ken- 
tucky cardinal, startled by the pebbles rolling be- 
neath their horses ' feet, flew before them — a dash 
of red flame — and a mocking bird set all their 
thoughts to music. 

. "It is so big, so grand, so awful; so sweet, so 
little, so near! I am afraid," she murmured at 
length. 

At her words there flashed across Arthur Peter- 
son^ thought the memory of an old mosque in 
India which he had entered one afternoon. It was 
the time for evening prayer, and the foreign vows 
were unintelligible to him, but he knew that it was 
worship, and he bowed his head in respect to their 
ideals. The same emotion took possession of him 
now. It was foreign to him, still he understood. 
He understood even better now than then. He 
answered : 
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' ' That is what a man feels when he loves a pure 
woman. ' ' 

This brought her thoughts back to themselves 
and she urged her horse forward. 

"We shall be late," she said. 

They rounded into the road at the same time as 
the carriage. Cousin Marie did not spare them, 
but they were accustomed to this raillery, therefore 
it carried little confusion with it They wound 
slowly through the prairies ; the scenery, the day, 
and youth made it an early autumn dream. 

"We are at one of your father's places, are we 
not, Miss Mazie?" asked Carven. 

"Yes, this is Woodland," answered Mazie. 

"Let us stop here, and have the luncheon Aunt 
Clara prepared for us ; I am hungry and thirsty. ' ' 

"Very well," acquiesced Mazie, "This is Celie's 
house and I see a fire. It may be that she has a 
hot corn pone. ' ' 

"You would not eat anything out of a negro's 
house, would you?" asked Arthur Peterson in 
genuine astonishment. 

The three turned to him in utter amazement. 
"Who cooks for us all in the South," asked Marie. 

"Wait," said Mazie, "Come with me, Mr. Peter- 
son. Let me show you Celie 's house. ' ' 

He followed her, half reluctantly, as she went to 
the door and called. At once the door was opened 
by a black woman of about thirty-five years, whose 
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face beamed with affection as she beheld her visi- 
tor. 

"Celie," said Mazie, "we are coming into your 
house for a few minutes. You are cooking dinner, 
aren't you?" 

"Yes, Ma'am. I jes' came frum de fieP a few 
minutes ago, but my bread and putatoes and col- 
lards is on. ' y She stood back to let them pass in. 

Arthur Peterson put on his eye-glasses and 
looked about him inquiringly. The room was 
large for a cottage ; about twenty feet square, and 
contained two beds. Upon each one was a wonder 
of patch-work quilt, scrupulously clean, and old 
fashion worked red and white shams over the 
pillows. Between the beds stood a dresser with 
knit doylies, and a picture of McKinley adorned 
the center. Dividing the sleeping room from the 
sitting room was a wire from which hung a row 
of newspapers fringed at the edges. On this side 
of the imaginary partition was a table, a few 
chairs, an old chest and a huge fireplace. Here 
three vessels sputtered and gossiped merrily. The 
floor, because of its constant scrubbing, was paler 
than the natural pine, and the pans and skillets on 
the safe were clean and bright. Over the fire sat 
a three legged pot ; the odor arising therefrom pro- 
claiming that it contained the meat and salad. 
One of the similarly fashioned three legged skil- 
lets held the sweet potatoes, and the other was 
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covered and had coals heaped upon it, as well as 
sitting over the fire. 

' l That is the bread, ' 9 Celie explained to Arthur 
Peterson, "and we puts the fire on top to brown 
it nicely.' 9 

All this was intensely interesting to the stranger, 
as he had imagined only the white servants were 
cleanly. This neat little home with its primitive 
implements was a revelation to him. After he had 
seen it all, Mazie asked for some fresh water, and 
Celie proudly produced two glasses, but asked 
them to wait until she " fetched' ' some cool water 
from the spring. 

"Alfred the Great, watch the cakes,' ' said 
Marie. ' ' For Sir Arthur cannot see for looking. ' ' 

"Well, it is rather better than I thought," ad- 
mitted Arthur, thoughtfully, i i and is like the peas- 
ant class of any other race. Industry alone is 
their salvation. I wish the Northerner who whines 
about the down-trodden negro could step in here. 
This is a heaven compared to the tenements of New 
York or Boston. Here is hard toil, it is true, but 
it is clean, broad toil ; and health-giving light and 
air toil. Like our own forefathers, their fortunes 
and futures must be hewn. But surely all are not 
like this ?" 

"Not all. You have anarchists in the North; 
you have sloven dirty homes among the poor ; you 
have the character that gambles in preference to 
working. We have them, too, but in lesser num- 
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bers and in lighter criminal mould; the gambler, 
the shiftless, the thief. When Roosevelt muddled 
things here we, knew he had forgotten his own 
State; when he shrieked ' peonage 9 at us through 
his teeth we pointed to the child labor in New 
York." 

' ' But he meant well and we must forgive him, ' ' 
interrupted Marie. ' ' Come on, let us set the table 
under the trees. . I hate heavy talk from pretty 
mouths. ' ' 

11 I'll do it, Mistress," said Celia, who now en- 
tered with the pitcher of water. 

"All right; and give us some hot bread. See 
how nicely we cooked it. ' ' 

Soon all were merrily engaged in satisfying their 
hunger. The corn pones were so popular that Celie 
had to mix a fresh supply for herself. 

The tenants at the houses, hearing that their 
young mistress was among them, came to her with 
little complaints and ailments. She satisfied them 
all with advice and instructions, and promising 
to send them what they needed or slipping small 
sums of money into their hands. When, at last 
they again resumed their journey they found little 
gifts of fresh eggs, a prettily marked chicken, and 
a few of their finest potatoes. It was their little 
all, and Mazie received it with the same gracious- 
ness that she would a gift of rare value from the 
great. It was their tithe, and she accepted it as 
such. 
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Arthur Peterson wondered at this kindly feeling 
between the races, and the sacredness, almost ador- 
ation, with which these simple tenants held Mazie. 
As they traveled onward he saw them at their dif- 
ferent posts of labor; some in the fields, others 
pulling fodder and a few plowing cotton. It was a 
pleasing sight ; the women with their red waists or 
head handkerchiefs making vivid patches on the 
landscape. 

"But," said Arthur, "the most interesting pic- 
ture to me, the one which most impressed me upon 
my arrival, and still charms me with its primitive 
fashion, is the method used by the laundry women. 
Friday afternoon, I believe, is the appointed time 
for those steaming caldrons. ' ' 

"Yes," answered Carven, "its oddity and at- 
traction is derived from the half-civilized, half- 
savage, picture it represents. A group of negro 
women dressed in their invariable red, their heads 
tied in blue or red or white handkerchiefs; the 
crackling of the fire under the pot mingling with 
their chattering, all lend a crude picturesqueness. 
Very often this great kettle is at the spring. The 
assembly then takes a social turn, and the gossip 
of the plantation, even the affairs of ' the big house, ' 
or the doings of the 'yard,* do not escape. They 
cling to these primitive implements with strange 
tenacity, as though they felt them to be the link 
between the old days and old traditions for which 
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new inventions and restless progress could not 
recompense. 

' ' They are as ready in their mimicry as monkeys, 
but, like that Haeckel link they must have the ex- 
ample ever before them. If one could always re- 
member that one must exercise the same firmness, 
patience, and kindness of a good teacher, demon- 
strating the earliest lessons of moral reasoning, 
separating and classifying them as a primary 
teacher does her pupils, we would soon learn to 
live at peace with them. The vicious must be dealt 
with summarily, and without interference from 
outsiders. 9 ' 

"You are so decidedly correct that I refuse to 
argue with you," answered Arthur. "The ages 
must work the problem of each race. ' That which 
is, is best' is a very trite old saw, but how true it 
is here ! The problem must be answered by evolu- 
tion. ' Lead kindly light amid the encircling gloom. ' 
I will go to Washington, that dear beautiful city, 
whose great house of knowledge has a dome like 
the divinity, Sun, and I will write the Epistles of 
Arthur, which will reek of the times as they are. 
History ! But my poor bones ! After generations 
upon generations they will fancy my place of burial 
is sacred; they will exhume bones that should be 
sold to the fertilizer company, and the magazines 
will give them an article. We are at the bone 
worship period now. I know a man who is having 
the bones of his wife taken up. Fancy wanting 
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the bones of one's wife! He evidently did not 
tire of her in life." 

A shudder passed through the girl beside him, 
but she then made no comment. Later she said, 
1 ' Here is the Consolation ; ' ' then exclaimed, ' ' Oh ! 
here is Papa ! ' ' 

A horseman could be seen some distance away 
riding easily toward them. Arthur Peterson ad- 
justed his eye-glasses, and said, with the most 
enthusiasm that his " nil admirare ' J soul could feel : 

"Your father and his horse were born the same 
day, were they not? " 

Mazie looked her appreciation, for the figure 
before them was not to be mistaken. It was the 
Southern chevalier type, such as we now, to our 
shame, call a ' ' Gentleman of the old school. ' ' As 
he drew nearer, Arthur could detect the features 
of the girl beside him cast in manly mold; the 
grey-blue eyes, the high cheek bones, the philosoph- 
ical nose, but the mouth was hidden by a grey 
mustache, and the hair that grew long and curled 
beneath the broad Southern hat was iron grey. 

"Father, I want you to know Col. Campbell's 
guest, Mr. Peterson," said Mazie after she had 
saluted him with great tenderness. After the 
greeting he turned back with them. Arthur Peter- 
son found his admiration for him increasing. His 
manner, without being at all strained, was full of 
dignity and courtly elegance ; his desire to be hos- 
pitable was genuine but not ostentatious. He was 
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broad minded and companionable as one who 
knew the world but had not been amid its strife. 
The purity of the daughter was found in the 
father and as Arthur became better acquainted he 
learned from whence had come the touch of boy- 
ishness in the girl ; the comradeship between her 
and her father was that of two boys. 

1 i My dear, I wish you had been with us yester- 
day. We had fine luck with the new dog, and 
Prince is lame, my dear. Mr. Peterson had better 
ride Dixie, had he not, when we hunt?" And 
again, ' ' Your little crippled chicken is getting 
along famously. I took care of it two nights for 
you." In referring to a book it was always, 
"When my daughter and I read so-and-so, and we 
thought it very fine" or " rather indiff erent. " 

As he helped her to dismount he apologized play- 
fully for kissing her by saying, i i This is the way I 
collect toll for my heavy work. ' ' 

Arthur Peterson felt that for the first time in 
his life the cool fragrant forest breezes were blow- 
ing across his mind and soul. All the stifling dust- 
laden air of world-knowledge and world exotics 
were giving place to cool purity and a desire to 
hold it forever, and to breathe it always became 
stronger than any emotion of his life. He almost 
forgot to sneer while with them ; and when Mrs. 
Holmes suggested next morning that they ride 
over the plantation, and let Mazie show them her 
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Utopian ideas for the colored race, he assented with 
an interest that appeared a trifle personal. 

Mrs. Holmes continued, ' l You see Mazie is mak- 
ing this a representative place of the South so that 
when the women vote and a woman is President 
she will be appointed military governor and sur- 
geon general of the Philippines. But come, let 
us go." 

They rode forth, visiting first the old mammy 
who for many a year had been too aged to nurse, 
but still thought of Mazie and her father as chil- 
dren, and scolded them in a loving, querulous way. 
Before her door, and in fact in door yards of most 
of the cottages, were blooming what she called 
"dem winter pinks" (we know them as the small 
chrysanthemums) and a few cannas. Through her 
door could be seen a high tester bed and a large 
spinning wheel. Beneath her bandanna the grey 
hair crept, and in her pocket lay a clay pipe and a 
sack of tobacco. 

"Papa, let us take them to William and Jo's 
place, and show them the trees. ' ' 

After about a quarter-of-a-mile ride, they were 
standing in front of a door yard that had three 
young trees planted in it, beside several flower 
beds, carefully laid out. In the rear of the cabin 
a peach orchard had been started, and a pasture 
wired off. 

"This," said Colonel May, "is a silent message 
of honesty and a sign of ' belief ' in me. Although 
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they are but renters, these improvements declare 
that they consider this a home and place me on my 
honor to see that they keep it if possible. If the 
man that makes a blade of grass to grow is a ben- 
efactor to mankind how much more is one who 
plants a shade tree. ' ' 

The house was closed and locked with the cus- 
tomary padlock and chain, but the trees gave an 
idea of the thriftiness of the couple. They visited 
one who was sick, and Arthur heard how Mazie 's 
medicine and care had "don' pull me fru. ,, In 
every instance Mazie had the talent of bringing 
forward some special characteristic of the colored 
person they met or whose cabin they visited. Even 
her sharp reproval of a renter addicted to theft 
was tempered by kindliness. Wishing to change 
Lou's medicine, Mazie directed that her father 
ride to the store and blacksmith shop with Carven 
and Arthur, while Mrs. Holmes was detailed to 
assist her. 

When the three men reached the foot of a hill, 
and dismounted before the spark-lavish forge, Col- 
onel May suggested to Arthur Peterson that he 
draw Ben, the blacksmith, "out" on the negro 
question. "I will walk away, presumably to ex- 
amine the bridge, and you use your attorney's 
skill. Ben takes a daily paper, and is a perfect 
Shylock in trade. He owns property of his own, 
and is well thought of by both races. He is fifty- 
five, I reckon, and has a nose like a Jew. Drift 
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to the subject slowly and he will express his 
thoughts. He is shrewd and cautious. But I need 
not instruct you with your witness. J ' 

As he finished, the blacksmith, who had heard 
Colonel May's voice, came forward. 

"Goodmawnin , Colonel; goodmawnin , , gen'- 
men, ' ' he saluted them in a high shrill voice unlike 
the negro's usual soft notes. "Well, Suhs, how 
is all this mawm^, How's Miss Mazie?" 

"Very well, Ben. How are you? This is a 
young gentleman from Washington City, Ben, who 
has never lived on a plantation," said Colonel May. 

"Oh! yaas, suh! How do yuh do, suh? I know 
yuh will hab a good time with Colonel and de 
young mistress." 

1 ' Ben, is your bench clean ? ' ' asked Colonel May. 
"I want Mr. Carven and Mr. Peterson to wait for 
me here while I go to look at the bridge, ' ' 

""All right, suh; all right!" exclaimed Ben, cor- 
dially, brushing the dust off the bench. As he 
performed this act of hospitality the rural delivery 
carrier passed, leaving him the morning paper. 
He politely handed it to Carven, saying: 

1 i Maybe yuh would like to see hit. ' ' 

Carven took it and pretended to become very 
much absorbed. Arthur Peterson said, as if sur- 
prised : 

"So, Ben, you take the daily papers, do you?" 

6 € Oh, yes, suh ! I tries to keep up a bit even way 
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out huh. But King of Jerusalem! papehs ah 
high!" 

"Yes, but you are paying for brain-work, Ben." 

"Yes, suh; sometimes, sometimes!" said the 
cautious Ben. 

" ' Sometimes M You don't seem to think it is 
all brain work?" questioned Arthur. 

Ben laughed slowly, i i Not altogethah ; not alto- 
gethah. Wahl, now, I mean it don' seem so to me 
always," conditioned Ben. "Ob co'se I don't 
know lik' yuh that has a great high aigucashun. 
Jes' what I could get, an' holped myse'f wif read- 
in' a bit. But de papah man — he's not always 
quite co'rec. At least dat is de way I looks at it." 

" Oh ! I suppose not, Ben. But in what way do 
you mean that he is often wrong?" 

"Wahl now," said Ben, resting against a wagon 
wheel, "I don' wish to off en' folks." He paused, 
and Arthur Peterson said, diplomatically: 

"Go ahead, Ben, I would be glad to get your 
opinions. Col. May told me you were up to date." 

"Oh! not 'zactly dat", answered Ben, depreci- 
atingly, yet not without pleasure. "But now de 
papah man do do a heap o' ha'm. Let me put it 
to you dis a^way an' see if yo' can undahstan' 
my talk." 

' ' That is best, ' ' said Arthur, leaning back com- 
fortably. 

"Well, suh," began Ben, "I was in de city las' 
satad'y an' was scussin' mattahs wid two o' free 
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me 'chants what knows me, ' ' he explained with in- 
finite pride, "an' dey say, 'Now Ben, we wants yo' 
'pinion 'bout he cause an' 'fects ob des te'ible 
t 'ings in de Souf . ' So I says : ' Mistah Elmoah, go 
on an' let me see what yo' means, caise I'se dis 
kin' ob a niggah; I knows my place, an' I knows 
I 'se gwine to be treated all right in it ; so I nevah 
leaves it. An' den, yo' see, I wanted dem to lead 
out. Well, suh, dey skeaks ob dis an' dat, ob de 
mixin' ob de races an' so fo'th, an' I lets dem talk 
till dey turns to me. Den I says: 'Wei I has dis 
to say; dere is one great 'sturbah ob de colahed 
folks, an' dat am de papah man.' Now, it is jus' 
lak' dis, Mistah — ah — Petahson, it is jus' lak 
dis; suppose yo' was a 'publican — " 

"Oh! no, not that, Ben, anything else!" ex- 
claimed the young man in mock horror. 

"Well jus' say, suh, yo' wah; jus' fo' a case to 
draw to. Well, den, say yo' take up de mawnin' 
papah an' de papah man say in great big lettahs 
dat a policeman has had to 'rest anothah 'publican 
dat wuz gwine wrong; dat all 'publicans is bad 
'caise dis one am, an' dat dey ought to be put 
'long side of de bad ones. Now yo'se a 'publican 
an' no mattah how good yo' is yo' gets angry. 
Now that's nachu'al, ain't it? Well, jus' like me. 
Now dese mobs an' riots am 'caise ob some ob my 
race 'neath me, an' I would read 'bout him bein' 
punished without gettin' angry if they would 
'scriminate wid us lak' dey do wid de white folks. 
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I means de papah man. He pushes us agin 
de white man all de time. When one ob 
ou' race am 'rested he always takes de officah's 
repo't. Now, suh, why caint he jus' leave it lak' 
de othah news an' not put great long pieces in de 
papah 'bout it. It is jus' as much sense to say all 
de white folks in New Yo'k am ana'chist caise 
Mistah McKinley wuz 'sassinated thah. The 
fine, good white folks an' de good payin niggah 
don' need no race question ansahed. Not yet. 
But dat's only what I believes.' ' 

As the negro finished Arthur Peterson an- 
swered : 

"Well Ben, you are correct in a way, but the 
paper man must live, and he is quite generous 
with his type for any of our faults." 

"Well, now suh, thah am one moah cause, but 
I don' know jus how to frame it fo' yo' ; fo' youse 
white mens an' I'se got too much sense to offen' 
you. Besides, I don' wish to. I know de white 
folks can well say ouah mo 'als am not well regil- 
ated yet, but we's young, an' if de white folks will 
only have a li'l patience, an us niggahs only rec- 
o'nize de good ones of ouah race, we would soon 
pull upwa'ds. Yo' white folks nevah shakes 
han's with real criminals, neither 'ceives dem in 
yo' homes, but colahed folks lets they daughtahs 
ma'hy boys what has been fotched an' put in de 
mines. Now, suh, de niggah got to lea 'n to 'scrim- 
inate without gettin' biggoty. But don' think I 
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want to be fo'wa'd. I would 'nt a spoken if yo* 
had'nt ast me." 

1 * You have done no harm, I am sure, and have 
shown some sense." 

"Yo' could undahstan' bettah, suh, if yo' had 
visited othahs 'sides Colonel Campbell an' Colonel 
May. Dey is too big to cheat a niggah, oah take us 
all as one," concluded Ben. 

Colonel May now returned, and as Mazie and 
her companion were seen emerging from Lou's 
cabin, they joined them. 

After luncheon, as they were preparing to re^ 
turn to Colonel Campbell's home, Arthur Peterson 
drew Colonel May aside and talked with him for 
some moments. A startled, sad expression came 
into his host's eyes as he assured this young law- 
yer that his daughter's happiness was the para- 
mount desire of his life. But when he lifted his 
child to her saddle he promised to come for her 
the second day following the ball; giving her one 
day for rest. 

Mazie assured her father that she would be 
quite willing to come home again, and, as the gay 
party departed, Colonel May sighed heavily and 
murmured : 

* i Of course she will marry some day, but I hope 
it may be a great way off. How selfish of me to 
rejoice in thinking this young man has not the 
ghost of a chance. ' ' 



VIII 

The night of the ball had arrived. Diana, peer- 
less and austere, began her tour of the west. Mis- 
tress of all the stars, she fared forth; her silvery 
robes grazed the earth in calm contempt of her 
voluptuous brother, who had finished his course, 
leaving imperial robes of purple and gold in the 
western skies. 

Only Arthur had given him his portion of wor- 
ship that evening. The others, including guests 
from the near cities, had followed Senor Campel- 
lio *s example of a late siesta that they might enter 
refreshed upon the the evening amusement. Ar- 
thur had affirmed that sleep was the overcomer 
who inhabited the grave, and that he never recog- 
nized him unless he was accompanied by his twin. 
Besides, he never danced. The small army of 
caterers and decorators, with their pounding and 
tramping about, could not drive him from his fa- 
vorite seat. He even so far interested himself in 
them that when Mrs. Campbell very kindly came 
down to drink tea with him, which Alene served, he 
asked her as a special favor to himself not to allow 
these vandal hired beautifiers to mar the grandeur 
of the glistening mahogany and old plate in the 
dining room by aught save a center piece. She, 
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being very proud of her heirlooms, complied with 
his wishes. 

In speaking of the age of these treasures her 
guest remarked, hastily : 

"I suppose you are a Daughter." 

" Daughter of the Revolution ?" asked Mrs. 
Campbell. ' ' No, like yours, my great grandfath- 
ers were loyal to the crown. Of course I am a 
Daughter of the Confederacy, but almost every 
one who lived in the South at that time is one. I 
wear no medals or pins, nor do I allow Lucile to 
do so, although she is a D. A. R. She needs no 
such advertising. ' 9 

6 i But, Madam, I do wish to decorate your father 
or Miss Lucile's grandfather for keeping these 
dainty spoons from Ben Butler. You can readily 
fancy me a kindred of yours, as my two or three 
grandfathers were also Tories and Confederates. 
Have you not noticed my passion for tea and round 
table stories?" 

Mrs. Campbell could not withhold a smile, but 
she said: 

* ' You must excuse me. I am on my way to tell 
Mazie that she must think only of her beneficent 
work, for you laugh at even your household gods. ' ' 

"Before you go, dear Mrs. Campbell, on this 
charitable mission, which my sins have drawn upon 
my head, will you do me a favor ? " 

"Have I ever refused the young host within my 
tent?" asked Mrs. Campbell. 
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% ' Very good. I am a corrector of destinies, and 
I can prove to you that you would prefer me to 
this haughty titled Spaniard whom Miss Lucile is 
going to marry; so just tell Miss Mazie that you 
wish it were I who is to be your son-in-law." 

Mrs. Campbell, who had risen, sat down again, 
had Alene prepare another cup of tea, and while 
the maid again filled the cups she questioned: 

"Why do you say Marques del Campellio will 
marry my daughter V 

"Oh! how do I know! how do I know! because 
he will ask her tonight, and she will accept. ' ' Here 
the conversation was interrupted by the falling 
of the tray of sevres porcelain, which Arthur 
averred would be just cause for lynching Alene 
but which Mrs. Campbell kindly said, "but put a 
period to a distressing subject." Thus the dis- 
cussion ended as they, also, sought their rooms. 

Before an hour had elapsed all were together in 
the dining-room, from which they emerged to 
greet the guests and open the ball. 

Mazie, sweet and attractive in her draperies of 
faint blue tints, fluttered so close to Lucile, regal 
in her trailing white, that Arthur complainingly 
said that she might be a novice of the perpetual 
adoration. As Lucile and Don Campellio stepped 
forth to lead the dance, Arthur drew Mazie to a 
seat beside Colonel Campbell in a deep window 
recess. 

Many amiable compliments were murmured as 
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Lucile and the Marques glided into the middle of 
the floor; nor out of story-book or pictured lore 
were they ever excelled. Senor del Campellio's 
dark face, sunburnt red about the eyes, his black 
wavy hair, a trifle long, brushed back from his 
temples, the short black mustache not hiding the 
full lips, gave him a distinctive appearance. Lu- 
cile held her head a trifle higher, with a petulant 
curve to her small mouth, and she flushed with the 
excitement of knowing that of all the beauty and 
grace gathered in that spacious mansion she was 
the acknowledged queen. It was little wonder that 
Carven and Lucile overheard the exclamations, or 
that Lucile's gratification increased as she per- 
ceived how they were received by Carven. 

Men should be very careful how they flatter 
themselves when a woman is especially gracious. 
She is often punishing some one else, and entirely 
indifferent as to his reflections. Another thing 
that men seldom understand about a woman is that 
they use the word ' ' love ' ' without shuddering ; as 
k soldier uses his sword and can hack and cut with- 
out emotions. When a girl becomes a woman 
"love" is quite as familiar to her as the sword to 
the soldier. She talks love and thinks love until 
the dreadful thing is a plaything for her to toss 
about with dexterity. 

Lucile 's head inclined a trifle more to the soft 
deep voice of the Spaniard because she knew every 
action was watched, but when the dance was ended, 
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and he led her on the broad cool veranda her 
wanton cruelty plagued her conscience. She turned 
toward the ball-room, but at that moment Carven 
was endeavoring to untangle the Misses Reese's 
programs, and as the eldest and most beautiful 
held the cards it took him uncommonly long to do 
so. Ere he succeeded the orchestra began the next 
dance, and as his eyes restlessly searched the room, 
and he saw that Lucile was not in sight, he asked 
Miss Reese to danoe with him. 

' i May I be so selfish as to claim this dance, also. 
Or may the moon and I conspire to keep you out on 
the veranda I ' ' questioned the Marques, softly. 

Lucile knew if she stayed she must hear his 
declaration of love, must give him some answer; 
but why not? She had always declared that love 
was a meagre thing, and ambition the uplifting of 
the species. Why should she not grace the halls 
of that ancient house? It was true that she and 
Carven had made childish love vows, and that his 
nobility of character could not be doubted, but he 
lacked that quality that women love — boldness. 
A woman must feel the conqueror before she be- 
comes the subject. 

Then, too, the excitement of a gambler was in 
favor of the nobleman. There would be no wear- 
ing ' ' every days ' ' in a life with him. Mediocrity 
was not in his nature. It would be either bril- 
liancy or storm-waves. In a hundred years who 
would know that her heart had spoken for Carven, 
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but all would know her as the seventh Marques 
del Campellio. She felt the coronet already upon 
her brow, and, without directly answering the ques- 
tion he asked, drew her scarf to her shoulders, and 
turned from the door. 

As they slowly promenaded they came upon 
Mazie, Arthur and Lucile's father seated at one 
of the low windows where the dancers could be 
seen. Arthur and Colonel Campbell had resumed 
their discussion of the negro question. 

Colonel Campbell was saying, "But you all do 
not understand that the uprising negro is the most 
vicious of anarchists ; they are more indulged, more 
considered, than any eight-hour-a-day workman in 
the North. Part of this rises from the slothful 
good nature of the Southerner, partly from the 
complete understanding of their natures. Two 
things alone save our labor ; one is that the negro 
loves the place of his childhood ; they call it their 
1 range;' and naturally drift back to their first 
knowledge of things ; the other is their utter insist- 
ent disregard for the morrow. In this they show 
a philosophy more practical than were Socrates 's 
lessons. Meat, meal and 'a box,' as they call a 
sort of guitar banjo, are sufficient to the day with 
most of them. The brute is the exception. 

"Like all ignorant people, their religious ideas 
are intense and full of superstitions. They * come 
through ' in the most fetish manner. Mr. Peterson, 
when your sister visited us we took her to a ser- 
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vice at the little church on the hill. Old Aunt 
Sally came out in great style in a green veil, a pink 
waist, and a white skirt As the preacher became 
warmed up to his subject, Aunt Sally began pacing 
back and forth, shouting i Tell it to me jes ' like it 
is ! Jes ' like it is ! ' Soon she went into one of their 
fits, pawing the air, shaking her head, and at last 
throwing herself down kicking and foaming at the 
mouth. This was but the signal for others to do 
the same. We were necessitated to leave the 
church, as your sister was about to faint, first from 
fear, and then disgust. She never could bear to 
have Aunt Sally about her after that, while the 
rest of us only joked Sally the next morning ; know- 
ing she was going through the same performance 
the next Sunday. ' ' As Colonel Campbell finished 
the sentence, Lucile and the Marques walked on. 

Where a turn in the veranda hid the group they 
found a chair and a low bench which some of the 
dancers had deserted. The great moon flowers, 
like white rosettes on a green curtain, looked up to 
the moon, which, splendid and gracious, lent her 
ivory beauty to the scene. Beautiful as Lamed 's 
wedding veil, it hid as many mysteries. 

External influences are more than we imagine. 
Their auto-suggestions are not to be despised ; and 
Leon took advantage of the scene to place his hap- 
piness, life and name at Lucile's disposal. He 
spoke of the late tragedies that left him so alone ; 
of the name that must not be allowed to become 
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but a tale that is told, and, in many impassioned 
phrases assured her of his love. 

Lucile, always willing to make a picture, always 
the grand Mademoiselle, did not introduce any 
commonplace or less poetical dialogue than did the 
Senor in her acceptance. 

In time they became aware that the dancers were 
seeking the veranda, and Leon begged that he 
might speak to her father at once, and show him 
the credentials which had that day come from the 
Spanish Legation at Washington. As he was leav- 
ing, Carven called to him : 

' ' Senor, would you look and see if the large pic- 
ture of my father which hung in your room is in 
its place?" 

Leon changed color and shuddered, i i Why, with 
pleasure," he said. 

Lucile fancied his shudder and pallor were from 
the strange implication of the request, and added 
lightly : 

' ' Some of the servants, in telling ghost stories, 
said it was gone. ' ' 

The color returned at once to his face, and he 
continued his way up the stairs. Once in the room, 
he locked the door, and drew two large canvases 
from behind the high poster bed, handling one as 
if still wet, and placing the other back in its frame. 

' 1 1 no longer need you, ' ' he murmured, and drew 
a small jewelled stiletto from his pocket, and rip- 
ping the wet canvas into three pieces, he rolled it 
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up in a sticky mass and pushing it back. "I have 
won. 9 9 

He then opened a trunk and secured the papers 
for which he had come. A smile parted his lips as 
he perused the documents. 

"Why do I do this thing?" he soliliquised, his 
earnestness returning. I was safe with my secret ; 
I was honored above every expectation of my life ; 
I, with one bold stroke made myself a place in the 
world, a noble name and fortune, yet these would 
not content me. I must back to my i range, ' as her 
father said, and seek my vengeance for a wrong 
done in partnership with blood that I could not 
deny, before I was born. Why should I hate my 
brother 1 ' ' This question seemed to find an answer 
almost before it was spoken, and the blood rushed 
to his face. 

1 ' Why, Ninny, why, why ? ' ' he exclaimed violent- 
ly. "Because that brother would waste my blood 
in a ditch ere he would call me so. And yet, he 
would not sneak behind my back to do so. I am 
the serf ; the ignoble ! I cannot get out of the trick 
of obeying him. I am ever on my guard; only the 
second remove from slavery. Jesu Maria! what 
power our ancestry has over us ! Then, too, that 
blood of rebellion! What seething torment! I 
hate my brother, through no fault of his, but be- 
cause I cannot be what he is. No, with my years 
spent charading as Leon del Campellio, whose name 
I should fear to utter ; then boldly taking his place 
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in salon, club, and castle ; mingling in Spain among 
the proudest ; still it is a veneer, and Carven can 
make me feel it more than all the others. I must 
taste this cup of revenge if I myself, fall by the 
potion. I fear me it is yet some way off, as these 
Southern women are strangely pure and reserved, 
and it is most generally their husbands that kiss 
them. 

1 ' How much they owe to women like my mother 
they do not know. I doubt if the ever-willing shot- 
gun of father and brother, and their own grave 
purity, would avail them if it were not for these 
soiled, despised, condemned vessels. They are the 
outward safeguard of the delicate vases. Nature 
— God — or what you please, has made man in a 
certain fashion, and the tropical sun, that powerful 
husband of nature, has lent its fervor to these 
southward men. But this does not concern me. 
My immediate affairs press forward with signifi- 
cance. Stay here ! stay here in nook and crannie, 
Preston-no-name! Proceed! Proceed, decorated 
and noble Senor Leon del Campellio. ' ' 

With these words he left the apartment for the 
library where Lucile had promised to send her 
father. 



IX 



After Lucile had parted with Leon at the foot 
of the stairs, she approached her father, and said 
very softly : 

1 l Papa, Senor del Campellio wishes to speak with 
you in the library. ' ' 

"Oh, Lucile !" said Mazie, reproachfully, and 
Arthur shrugged his shoulder. 

1 l Tut, tut ! ' ' Colonel Campbell said, rising with 
alacrity. 

As they moved away Lucile said, coaxingly, 
"Papa, you tell mamma after the dance is over. 
You know she thought — at least she preferred — 
some one else, and you always could take my scold- 
ings better than I could." 

"Well, well ! but next you will ask me to tell Car- 
ven. I '11 tell your mother, but I decline to give this 
pleasant piece of news to my adopted son, ' ' and he 
left them. Fate, however, destined him for the 
bearer of the ill tidings. Going into the library, 
and seeing some one scattering the music right and 
left at the piano, he said to himself with a chuckle : 

"Nervous! So was I. I won't help him out; I 
will see what stuff he is made of. ' ' Aloud he said : 
"Well Senor, my daughter says that you wish par- 
ticularly to speak to me. ' ' 
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The rattle of the paper which had covered his ap- 
proach suddenly ceased, a leaf of music fluttered to 
the ground, and, as the figure turned, Colonel 
Campbell saw by the light of the study lamp the 
patrician features of Carven. 

"Oh!" said Colonel Campbell, covering his 
confusion with a quick cordiality. "Don't stop. 
Your back was toward me, and I mistook you for 
your friend. ' ' 

' ' I came to get some music for Miss Oliver, ' ' he 
murmured, picking up the page that had fallen. 
He moved slowly toward the door, his sensitive 
mouth becoming firm, and his eyes glowing almost 
black, being the only sign that he understood. 

Colonel Campbell coughed and fumed a bit as 
Carven closed the door after him. 

"He need not have looked as though I was in 
the conspiracy, ' 9 he muttered. "He was always 
the most quiet when he was the worst hurt. And I 
have her mother to face, also ; and my father, who 
is more proud of Carven 7 s mother being near kin 
to 'the Great Breckinridge ' than he would be of 
Senor Campellio were he King Alphonse himself. 
The worst will be at the breakfast table tomorrow 
morning. I '11 wager Lucile and the Senor will re- 
ceive a dissertation on 'The Breckinridge ' that 
will last them a life time;" and he dismissed his 
irritation with a chuckle, and at the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps composed himself. 

Senor del Campellio entered, and presented his 
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papers and petition most gracefully, although his 
hands trembled as he unfolded the papers, and his 
color came and went so rapidly that Colonel Camp- 
bell poured a cordial and gave him a very flatter- 
ing and full consent. He even acquiesced to the 
earliest marriage possible, as Campellio assured 
him that the Philippines had become a place of 
hateful memories to him, and he wished to go back 
to his estates in Spain, and build a modern addi- 
tion to the old castle to accommodate Lucile's ex- 
quisite taste. The Marques mentioned a marriage 
contract, saying he knew it was not the custom of 
this country, but that it was so sacred in his land 
that he could not well dispense with it. Colonel 
Campbell reminded him with some pride that Lu- 
cile was his only child, and, while the wealth of the 
South was nowhere fabulous, she had rich lands 
and some money to be entailed, and that he was 
perfectly willing that a marriage contract should 
be drawn. 

"I suppose you will also wish her to become a 
Catholic ? ' ' continued the Colonel, doubtfully. 

Campellio started a bit. ' l Ah ! I had forgotten 
this. I would like it. Of course all the Campellios 
are Catholics." 

' i You will have to let her decide that according 
tp her conscience. She is not so ardent an Episco- 
palian but that she might be persuaded. I will 
send for her. ' ' 

He rang the bell, and Alene answered the sum- 
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mons. As Colonel Campbell gave her the message 
she turned at once to do his bidding, but allowed 
one glance to rest on the table as she left the room. 

Lucile came at once. They found her more will- 
ing to accept a new faith than a hasty wedding. 

"Oh, Papa!" she said reproachfully. "It will 
take a hundred dress makers to get me ready in 
three months. I cannot shop in Spain for at least 
a year, as I only know 'Actios' in Spanish." 

A shudder passed over Leon. "Adios is fare- 
well. Quick ! I will teach you something else. 9 ' 

She smilingly said, ' ' Papa, Senor del Campellio 
is as superstitious as though he had been raised 
among a lot of our old nurses. ' ' 

" So I was in the Philippines, ' ' said Leon. All 
about me were natives, save my tutors. While in 
Spain my elder brother was sometimes taken to 
the salon or banqueting hall, and mingled with my 
father's aides, until his death, I was consid- 
ered far too insignificant to leave my masters or 
my nurses. I was quite young when I went to the 
islands ; thus I have quite a calendar of supersti- 
tions. See ! the ring I have for you is a cluster, as 
I wish you nevermore to be solitary. 9 ' He handed 
her a ring of old and exquisite workmanship, and 
a rare diadem of diamonds. 

She held out her hand, and allowed him to place 
the ring upon her slender finger; the diadem she 
herself placed in the library safe. 

When Lucile returned to her guests, upon her 
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father's arm, Leon del Oampellio accompanied 
them. Miss Oliver had finished singing, and sup- 
per was served. It was as unceremonious as are 
most suppers where seventy or eighty young people 
meet. 

All things must have their end, and as the last 
carriage burden of gay young voices died in the 
distance of the gravel road in the early, very early, 
morning hours, the members of the house party 
were left alone in the hall. 

The glittering gem on her finger had revealed 
Lucile *s secret. Before any of them could seek a 
convenient place to sojourn and talk over the events 
of the evening, as the buoyant love to do, Mrs. 
Campbell, with a dignity and coldness quite foreign 
to her dependent and sweet disposition, said : 

' ' It is best that all of us retire at once. I have 
ordered breakfast at ten-thirty in the morning. I 
hope you will all be refreshed by that time. ' ' 

No one appeared to object to the suggestion. In 
fact a ripple of relief was felt, as Carven's pres- 
ence would have made open congratulations some- 
what painful. 

Of course Lucile and Mazie talked for an hour 
after reaching their room while donning their soft 
linen and lace. They would have been more than 
goddesses, each with her own soft secret of ro- 
mance to unburden, had they not exchanged their 
sweet fears. 

Lucile dismissed Carven's love and Carven's 
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sorrow (for even Mazie must acknowledge that 
Senor del Compel] io was like a story-book lover) 
with a drowsy: 

1 i Oh ! Carven may have the dream princess who 
sleeps so sweetly amid dying sunsets in the west- 
era tower, ' ' 
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The following morning the daintiest of Southern 
breakfasts was prepared to tempt the appetites of 
the young people. Colonel Campbell had placed at 
each plate a dainty mint julep that they might all 
pledge his daughter and congratulate the groom 
with a truly Southern drink. While they were 
scarcely tasted by the ladies it had the effect of 
bringing their attention to this famous beverage 
and sparing many of Lucile's blushes while the 
stories of its introduction were being told. 

Carven, who had spent his hour of agony, was 
gay with the rest, and when Mrs. Holmes suggested 
that Colonel Campbell teach Lucile how to make 
these mint juleps that she might intoxicate the 
Spaniards, immediately answered, 

"She needs nothing with which to do so but 
herself. ? 

Arthur Peterson, however, begged her to re- 
member that the queen was English and could 
understand every word the king said to her. All 
laughed, as Lucile's love of conquest was her dom- 
inant trait of character. The Senor, a trifle sur- 
prised, declared that America was suffering from 
an age of irreverence. 
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"We call it independence, ' ' volunteered Mrs. 
Holmes. 

* ' Or crudeness, ' ' sneered Arthur. 

"It arises from our politics. We have such 
hosts of i grand men' that in extending our rever- 
ence all about we lose it, ' 9 explained Colonel Camp- 
bell. ' ' You in Spain, Sir, have one to be respected 
bbove all others and this concentrates your rever- 
ence and keeps it intact. ' \ 

"Alas!" said Mrs. Holmes suddenly. "I am to 
be the first to desert Desdemona. I must go to the 
city this very morning. I beg of you, Lucile, to be 
careful of your throat. And do you be careful of 
your handkerchiefs, ' ' she concluded, smiling at the 
Marques. 

The out-of-town guests who had gathered to at- 
tend the ball departed with her. Lucile, Mazie, 
Arthur, the Sefior, and Carven found themselves 
alone. Carven was about to make an appropriate 
excuse for withdrawing when Lucile and Mazie 
declared, laughingly, that they had oceans of things 
to talk about and would not be seen before lunch- 
eon. After this they would ride together for the 
last time, as Carven had conveniently received a 
letter calling him back to Cuba. 

How thankful he was for that summons that gave 
him the opportunity of quietly nursing his grief. 
Alas ! Lorenzo 's prophecies of grief following their 
stay seemed only for him. He felt it impossible to 
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part with Lucile, yet realized that any delay would 
only make it more difficult for them both. 

Lucile heard of his intended departure in silence. 
Since she was irretrievably another's she began 
to realize how strong had been the ties between 
them. She would like to have bid him stay, but 
fear of herself and consideration for him sealed 
her lips. And, too, another's right before his em- 
barrassed her. She acknowledged in her heart that 
she would hate any one else who had treated Car- 
ven as she had. She depended upon the brilliancy 
of her marriage to ease all other pains and regrets. 
What could Carven offer in comparison? The 
youthful ardor for romance and adventure pos- 
sessed her, and Spain, of all the European coun- 
tries, retained the most of those qualities amid 
their modernism. Carven 's hurt was one of those 
things that had to be, and she must look upon it as 
such. But this philosophy was accompanied by a 
'deep sigh. 

The afternoon ride through a country where 
nature had been most lavish, under branches cov- 
ered with hanging moss, beside hedges of flowering 
vines, amidst an orchestra of the flitting winged 
ones, thence by paths lined with flowers, was alto- 
gether too agreeable to inspire other than pleasur- 
able thoughts. The Senor, with his courteous 
phrases, Arthur with his steely scintillating ones, 
did not allow one nervous moment. 

Carven was almost forced to forget that love had 
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played fast and loose with him for fifteen years to 
desert him in the end. Only twice was the engage- 
ment alluded to, once when Arthur begged Cam- 
pellio to write him a sketch of what he said and 
how he said it, as he would need it during the 
evening, and again when he asked Lucile if Mazie 
would answer him ' c yea ' ' or ' ' nay. ' ' " Surely you 
were generous enough to exchange confidences. ' 9 

Both maidens blushed. "Ladies," he cried, 
* ' this confession of guilt will in no wise affect the 
case. The defendant is allowed a lawyer. ' ' 

As these remarks were all directed toward 
Mazie, Carven forgot them immediately, and, as 
Lucile pinned the wild flowers he had gathered at 
her belt, he almost forgot this would be their last 
day together. It was so natural, this intertwining 
of their lives. 

They were all well mounted. The boast of the 
country is the beauty of its women, its thorough- 
bred horses, and the chivalry of its men. Lucile, 
fearing the nightfall might summons retrospective 
thoughts, proposed a gallop home, and a race the 
last mile. Carven won, and Arthur gave him the 
two edged compliment of : 

' ' Old man, I am glad to see you can win some- 
thing." 

After tea was served and Arthur and Mazie had 
watched the wilful god wander lazily over the hor- 
izon, trailing his livery of royalty, they dispersed 
to their several apartments to dress for dinner; 
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Lucile to don white positive robes ; Mazie, floating 
wavering ones of light blue with a few ragged- 
robins at her throat and in her hair. 

"So yon are going to say 'yes,' " commented 
Lucile, noting the flowers. 

"Oh! no ; really I don't know, Lucile, dear," an- 
swered Mazie quickly. i ' Did you know ? ' ' 

"Certainly. I can always tell from the time a 
heart affair begins to the moment of the proposal,' * 
laughed Lucile. "I never was engaged excepting 
in a sort of way to Carven, but he never proposed. 
We just said we were going to get married. But 
the Marques is the only one I accepted. I don't 
believe in not knowing one 's own mind. ' ' 

As they reached the foot of the stairs Mazie 
slipped her hand in Lucile 's, and said: 

' ' Lucile, I am going to stay with you all evening. 
You don't mind, do you?" 

' ' You are more than welcome, dear ; but take my 
advice and have it over, as Mr. Peterson is a man 
not easily turned from his purpose. There is great 
determination under that sneer. ' ' 

After dinner Carven excused himself with a plea 
of packing; General, Colonel and Mrs. Campbell 
were playing set-back with some old friends from 
the vicinage, and the young people were left on the 
gallery. The conversation was animated, and 
Mazie had begun to breathe easier and act natural- 
ly when Mrs. Campbell called : 
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"Lucile, will you step here, dear, and explain 
this point! " 

The light touch of Lucile 's fan on Senor Cam- 
pellio *s arm caused him to follow, and Mazie and 
Arthur were left alone. Escape was impossible, 
but Arthur allowed her fears to subside. He spoke 
of Lucile and the Marques. Through the window 
he could see them. His dark head was bent to- 
ward hers ; his haughty graceful figure was stand- 
ing in the attitude of tender respect, and, fault- 
lessly groomed, he might well have been the pattern 
of modern manhood and courtesy which no sur- 
prise could vanquish. Lucile was resplendent in a 
princess gown of heavy white silk, molded to her 
figure by exquisite lines, and her lovely counte- 
nance was animated, imperative. 

"My sympathies, ' ' said Arthur as he watched 
them, "are with my friend Carven, but has there 
ever been a more lovely match made by Cupid f I 
can see the coronet on Miss Lucile now. She will 
never be unconscious of it, either, ' ' he added laugh- 
ingly, as if his praise had been too unconditional. 
"But it will mean compensation for her. I don't 
imagine their lives behind the scenes will be quite 
satisfactory. Today when she took the flowers 
from Carven, and he quoted a poem to her eyes, I 
saw the color rise in my Lord Marques 's face, and 
his eyes became slits of fire. He condemns hand- 
shaking as vulgar, excepting between gentlemen in 
the same station in life, and a barbarism for wo- 
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men. He is at least sincere, for I notice when a 
woman offers him her hand he barely grasps the 
fingers with his thumb and first two fingers and 
bends over them. Still, he is strange, and if he 
belonged to my court, and I wished a man killed 
by a thrust in the back, I would send for this Senor 
del Campellio. ,, 

"Oh, hush!" said Mazie, impulsively. "You 
make me fear for Lucile. ' 9 

"You need not. Lucile is like a magnet to him ; 
she draws him and controls him. I have seen him 
positively suffer in her charms, and I fancied he 
was married, but his papers are here from Wash- 
ington, and all is well. One morning I met him 
coming in as I went out on my morning canter. 
His features were actually haggard. When he dis- 
covered that I was close to him and had noticed his 
pallor he ventured : 

" 'Ah! Senor, you have nothing for a most 
wretched headache, have your " 

"Well, he is a story-book lover, and Lucile will 
make the most of him, 9 9 sighed Mazie. 

"Story-book lovers are found every day. Let , 
me, however, talk of you, for one does not find a 
birdling of the forest every day, with its first love 
note to sing ; its maiden love song. Nor some little 
wild flower one feels unworthy to cherish yet would 
transplant to the restraint and heat of a city hot 
house. Would the cage break the birdling's heart 
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or the heated glass blast the flower I What think 
you!" he asked. 

After a pause the answer trembled forth, i ' The 
bird might learn to love the cage if it were not 
alone, or the simple wild flower learn to grow beside 
the orchid; yet it may be the birdling's duty to 
sing in the forest and the wild flower may be a part 
of the great plan, and should not be disturbed. 
Don 't you see, ' ' she continued, before he could re- 
ply. "It is the birdling's voice that cheers my 
father and the flower — oh ! I must stay among my 
people. Poor things ! what would they do without 
me? They rise only by mimicry of our race. I 
am the oracle to them ; I am their uplifting. 9 9 

With a light laugh he imprisoned the hand near- 
est him and said : 

1 l Dear child, you take life too seriously. I have 
said, and I know, all of us consider life some- 
what too conceitedly. Tour ' place 9 would 
soon be filled. That is the plan of the 
cycle. Its perfection is kept by the rapidity 
with which it fills each vacancy. Today we die ; 
tomorrow the table is spread three times, tea 
is served at five, our friends gather about, 
and our place is filled by some one who called 
to condole ; a relative, perhaps. Already the space 
is filled. All the people we know give two or three 
gasps and sighs, and some 'Alases,' and a news- 
paper dismisses us with a generous obituary. That 
is all. We are lost to living things, and only the 
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dead linger with the dead. Now you can imagine 
that you die ; for married people either live in pur- 
gatory or heaven. I need you, also. No doubt, 
after I have had you nineteen years I would be 
willing to let your father have you again. 9 9 

A slight shudder passed over the girl, and the 
hand he held became cold. How he could bring this 
garish suggestion of the future clouds into the bliss- 
ful moment was impossible to conceive. Might not 
one expect a cessation of cynicism at such a timet 
Even Mazie, with her quaint matter of fact ways, 
expected promises of eternal happiness and 
eternal worship. The thought came to her that if 
she married him he would ever be a foreigner to 
her, that the difference between them was far 
greater than between Lucile and Leon. It was quite 
evident that words did not mean the same to them, 
although of the same language. 

' ' We are so unlike, ' ' she b^gan with a sigh. 

i ' Certainly we are, ' 9 he interrupted. ' ' I do not 
desire to be bored by sameness. Would you con- 
demn me to watching the ten thousand sunsets, that 
I still hope to see, alone, after I have taught you 
this same worship f I cannot leave you here ; you 
would become a backslider. Now I have said all I 
know how to say. I might quote you poetry, but 
that is a thousand times more superfluous in the 
South than carrying coals to Newcastle. Here 
nature is an epic; the maidens are beauties just 
stepped from the pages of Keats, and the men are 
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more inoculated with knighthood than anything 
outside of Tennyson's heroes/ ' 

Mazie smiled, and looked upon him long and 
earnestly, feeling that this hour, with all its con- 
flict, was to be her happy hour. Her hero in those 
dreams that assail the most vestal hearts, and give 
them knowledge of why they were born, had always 
been of the golden Sigurd. The needs of her 
people were crowded out of her heart, and her 
father's loneliness grew a faint sorrow and was 
overcome. The hand she had withdrawn fluttered 
back to its home. To convey to her own mind, 
rather than to him, that her surrender was not un- 
conditional, she whispered : 

1 i In two years from now ; and six months of each 
year I must spend with my father. ' ' 

"This is a peace conference of the Pluto-Ceres 
combination, but I do not object to the promising. 
They tell me Persephone grew tired of coming 
back. She said the difference between hell and 
earth was not worth the journey. Alas! I have 
shocked you again I" 

"No," she answered in the same spirit, "that 
is an Ambrose Biercian sentence, and wholly a 
product of Washington. ' ' 

"Ah! Washington," he said with the only 
expression of enthusiasm lighting his face 
she had ever seen, excepting as he watched 
the sunsets. "What Troy was to Hector; 
what Carthage was to Dido; what Eome was 
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to Brutus; what Jerusalem was to the Cross 
Signet soldiers, so Washington is to me. Love 
of a whole half hemisphere because it is in- 
cluded in your country is absurd. Patriotism is a 
disease among the crude who have no other way of 
expending their energies, as a child has tantrums, 
or a person becomes l converted ' because they are 
in a crowd of shouting, crying fanatics. How easily 
could a regiment be formed on the streets of my 
city if the throbbing drum, the bugle call, and the 
uniforms were absent? None but those who were 
idle would follow. Patriotism of this sort is sur- 
plus energy. But love of home, like that of the 
North or of the South, of the East or of the West, 
must be individual and separate. In each of these 
one will find the purpose and intent quite different, 
the North desires life, the South, fame ; the East 
desires money, and the West, happiness. The 
North and the East might be congenial, one with 
another, and the South and the West might agree, 
but their interests are at too great a variance for 
the combinations I have made to advocate the same 
causes. 

1 ' As for Washington, it is none, yet all, of these ; 
it has none of their crimes and all of their virtues. 
Her own children speak the language of the South, 
and proudly and justly acclaim their Southern 
birth, as it lies south of the Mason and Dixon line. 
But the goddess whose image decorates our cap- 
itol dome, and under whose patronage the lovely 
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city holds its magic power, welcomes all alike. Here 
life, fame, happiness, and wealth consort, under 
liberty's protection. The capitol is her shrine ; the 
remainder of the city, which trails its skirts from 
Virginia's shores to Maryland, is the afflux of her 
majesty/ ' 

Here he paused, and exclaimed laughingly, 
"Alas! how was I betrayed into imposing thus 
upon you when all description is pale and sickly to 
her loveliness, and when you will soon behold her. ' 9 

"Not for two years,' ' she interposed, and with- 
drew her hand in time not to be seen by Lucile and 
Senor del Campellio, who now returned to the 
gallery. 

As they took their seats, Mazie looked at Arthur 
with earnest appeal for silence. He laughed light- 
ly, but acknowledged her entreaty by immediately 
discussing the vice and virtue of cards; telling 
many amusing incidents of the quarreling of the 
ladies in their bridge gambling at "Washington. 
Upon the departure of Mrs. Campbell, the little 
groups separated, Lucile to listen to Mamie's confi- 
dences, which were given only after Lucile had 
made the most extravagant vows of secrecy ; Senor 
Campellio to wander out to smoke under the trees, 
and Arthur to Carven's rooms for a chat. 



XI 



As Carven smoked and packed, Arthur sat by the 
window talking in the usual light way; assuring 
Carven that nothing was worth a regret, least of 
all a woman. At the same time he pressed the white 
flower that had fallen from Mazie's hair gently in 
a note-book, and made desperate efforts to save its 
white petals as a large pebble came flying through 
the window and lodged upon it. As he calmly 
leaned out of the window to discover the sender of 
the missile, Carven, who had heard the whistling 
and the thud of the rock, crossed the room so 
quickly that he leaned forward with Arthur. Be- 
low in the shadow of the house was a small black 
object that Carven immediately recognized as Es>- 
sex; but, as Essex was strangely quiet for the 
first time that any one could remember, Carven 
carefully lowered his voice as he addressed him. 

"What do you want? Why didn't you come up 
the stairs ? ' ' 

"Sh-hh-hl" said Essex in an awed, scared 
voice. "Get yo* thi'ty-eight, and go to de hahness 
room." 

This was all Essex would say ere he disappeared 
in deeper shadows. 

"Do you think it any thing ?" asked Arthur. 
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"I don't know. Essex is evidently very much 
frightened. Suppose we go and see, however ; the 
night is beautiful. ' ' answered Carven. 

Arthur assented with alacrity, saying, "An ad- 
venture would not be amiss, providing it doesn't 
take too much energy. If you have to kill a thief, 
do it, please, at the first shot. I hate the noise of 
a revolver. ' ' 

"I won't have to kill any one. At the most it is 
some nigger borrowing the harness without asking 
for the loan. Let us go quietly. We do not wish to 
startle the household on Essex's word. ' ' 

They proceeded cautiously down the stairs, and 
unlatching one of the long windows, let them- 
selves out near the spot where Essex had stood. 
He was not to be seen, but his trembling voice is- 
sued from a pomegranate bush whispering : 

"Keep yo' eyes open fo' de othe'n," and with 
this injunction for their safety he fled wildly to- 
ward the quarters. 

Carven and his companion walked swiftly but 
noiselessly toward the stable. The great rolling 
door in the middle had been slid back far enough 
to allow one to enter with ease. Carven was mak- 
ing his way boldly to the entrance to the harness 
room, when Arthur laid a detaining hand upon his 
arm and whispered: 

' ' Is there no way we can see into this room with- 
out being seen ? I heard a woman's voice. I fancy 
it may be something more than burglary. ' ' 
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"Yes, there is a window facing the bins. It is 
high. "We can see only by climbing on the bins. ' ' 

"Very good, and make haste," admonished 
Arthur. As they neared this window they could 
hear voices ; Alene 's predominating and drowning 
the other. 

" Oh ! ' 9 whispered Carven. ' ' Essex has brought 
us here merely to witness a quarrel between Lo- 
renzo and Alene. Come, let us return. ' ' 

"I do not think you are exactly correct. Let us 
see, by all means. ' ' 

Carven, a trifle surprised at what he considered 
idle curiosity, led the way. They soon reached the 
bins, and were upon them. When they looked 
through the little six-pane window Carven under- 
stood that Arthur had recognized the full deep 
tones of Campellio *s voice above the fierce tones of 
Alene , s. 

The picture before them, seen dimly by the small 
lamp used, was like a tribunal or a conqueror about 
to sacrifice a slave. The Senor stood in a position 
of bored hauteur; his arms folded, and a bright 
fetiletto in one hand ; Alene grovelled on the floor 
in stubborn despair. Carven gave a gasp of sur- 
prise, Arthur a shrug, and both prepared to vacate 
their positions when the words of Alene riveted 
them to the spot as though turned to statues. 

* * I ought to have tol ' long ago. I knew yo ' from 
the firs'. Dicta' I see yo' motha' turn white in 
deff at the sight uh yo'? Didn' she try to tell 
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Mistah Cahven? Didn' I tell yo' the nex' day, 
tod yo' promise me to go 'way? Ev'ry day you 
promise me or sent me presents an' money by 
Lorenzo. I did not want yo' money. I love yo', 
and if yo' will go away an* leave Miss Lucile I will 
nevah tell anybody, although yo ' have kick me and 
cussed me. ' ' And Alene gazed with a look of ador- 
ing entreaty. 

A slight change and a repulsive shudder seemed 
to pass over Campellio, but his voice was even and 
sweet as he answered : 

" Alene, this thing has gone farther than I in- 
tended, but it is too late now. Let us make a treaty. 
You return my letters to me and I will marry Miss 
Lucile, but I will have her take you across the sea 
with us. There I will give you a pretty house with 
a horse and servants, and it will be very near me, 
Alene. f ' He concluded in a voice that was in itself 
a caress as he held out his empty hand to her. 
Alene did not answer excepting by low sobs and 
that constant look of adoration. At last she slowly 
shook her head, and her dry throat only gave out 
the hoarse whisper : 

"Not Miss Lucile I No, not Miss Lucile! It 
would kill her. ' ' 

Her words seemed to arouse the Spaniard to un- 
controllable fury, and his reply fairly hissed 
through his teeth, as he pushed her violently back- 
ward, exclaiming: 

"It would kill her, it would kill her! Enough! 
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in ten minutes I will come back for my letters. 
They must, they shall be here. Ah, Alene, ,, he 
softened suddenly, as if it were his last chance, 
"you never loved me or you would not deny me 
my own." 

The girl raised herself, and looked at him as he 
stood pensively before her. Great agony and de- 
sire were in that long look. The call of nature for 
her mate triumphed in her heart, and, with a de- 
spairing cry, she took from the pocket of her 
underskirt a small package containing two or three 
letters, and flung them upon the small table. Cam- 
pellio took them, and carefully examined them; 
then, once more turning to the girl, who stood 
tense, with locked hands, parted lips and wide 
burning eyes, as graceful and as wild as the golden- 
rod, a little pity seemed to come to him, and a 
flash of pleasure in the voluptuous torment he was 
causing. 

"Alene," he commanded, "where is the Cleo- 
patra circle I gave you for your head f Have I not 
asked you never to wear that sign of servitude up- 
on your hair when you are to meet me 1" 

With trembling fingers Alene unbound her hand- 
kerchief. Her long black hair fell from under- 
neath. A snake of gold with its tiny jewelled head 
raised just above her brow could be seen. The 
man gazed upon her with artistic delight. 

1 'Ah ! Red Tulip Circe, come to me, and awake in 
me the brute beast you would have me. ' ' 
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Not understanding his words, but feeling their 
meaning, with a quick panther-like spring she was 
in his arms ; her hands clasping each other behind 
his neck ; her eyes half -closed ; her lips just parted 
and seeking his ; her lithe body pressing against 
him. 

Arthur reached for the hand of his friend, and 
found it cold and wet with great beads of perspira- 
tion, and at the fingers the steel of the revolver. 

"No, no!" he whispered. "Wait! great God! 
wait for Miss Lucile 's sake, you blundering idiot ! 
What would you do; kill this rogue who has so 
thoroughly deceived two nations that all the tel- 
egraph wires and cable lines of Europe and Amer- 
ica would be employed in publishing the story f 
Don't you see the populace, the vultures that Lu- 
cile Campbell has excelled and held always as 
driftwood; don't you see them feeding greedily 
upon this closet skeleton? And who, pray, has the 
letters! Nature made a buffoon of man when 
she gave him impulse in passion. ' ' 

With the nearest approach to anger Arthur had 
ever allowed himself, he snatched the revolver 
from his friend, opened the cylinder, and threw 
away the balls. 

"I detest the melodramatic. If you desire a 
tragedy, let the scenery be ennobling. Come back 
to your room. If, after deliberation, you wish to 
kill this what-you-call-it, reload your gun, and I 
will go and help you. ' 9 
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Taking Carven's arm he led him to his room, 
where he poured out two glasses of Scotch, mixed 
them coolly with the seltzer, and with the laconic 
expression, "Let's talk," pushed one glass toward 
Carven. Carven tossed his off at one draught, but 
Arthur sat down and sipped his while he coldly- 
outlined the plan of action. 

At length, Carven, realizing the wisdom of his 
course, said in self-defense, ' i You might not be so 
cool if some one else were concerned." 

" I do not know that ; I have never been so tried, 
but I believe if any danger threatened the pure 
white of my betrothed's life every nerve in me 
would become cold steel. Self-control and speech 
alone separate us from the brute animal. 
Listen to me, old man," he continued, affection- 
ately. "The thing will only touch Lucile's pride. 
She is as thoroughly wrapped in her desire for 
glory as the worm is in the cocoon. Wait until 
this blow breaks the web and you will find the 
wings of her soul fluttering on the first quest of 
their own. It is a chastening that a woman of her 
pride needs to make her a good wife. ' ' 

"Hark, there is the door closing. Let us go at 
once," interrupted Carven, and placing his re- 
loaded revolver in his pocket, he proceeded to the 
Senor's rooms, followed by his friend. 

The last scene of the tragedy had been enacted 
during that interval when Arthur was so pro- 
foundly advising and subduing his friend; aye, 
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even before they had quitted the barn. As Alene's 
hands clasped tightly Campellio 's neck and her lips 
sought his the Marques swayed her ever so gently 
backward, and while her eyes closed in half -faint- 
ing abandonment, every sense overpowered by the 
intoxicating call, her companion swiftly drew the 
glittering, jewelled stiletto. With his lips still upon 
hers, with his left hand more firmly clasping her 
yielding body, he moved slightly to her right side, 
exposing that heart throbbing and pulsing for him, 
and with a swift dexterous motion he plunged the 
cruel death-dealing toy to the hilt in the palpitat- 
ing breast. 

Only half conscious in her ecstacy of feeling, 
Alene imagined something sharp on her lover's 
coat was pressing at her breast and the pain was 
sweet to her. Then a strange faintness seemed to 
be overpowering her. Something warm and wet 
was running down her left side. With forced 
energy she unclasped her left hand and drew it 
down to her heart. As she felt the dagger and the 
blood she withdrew her lips from his and said in a 
moan of soft complaint : 

1 ' Oh ! how could you ! I love you, I forgive you. 
Kiss me. ' 9 

Her words apparently caused her murderer no 
regret. He merely did as she bade, and her flutter- 
ing eye-lids were closed with his lips. He laid her 
dead body gently back; carefully removing the 
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circlet from her head, and wiping the blood from 
his stiletto with the sleeve of her dress. 

When Senor Campellio reached his room, Lo- 
renzo was inserting moonstone buttons in his shirt 
front to match the grey suit and hose that lay be- 
side his dressing table. He watched his valet for 
a moment, and then said, irritably: 

"Lorenzo, I have told you I do not care for that 
grey English suit. Take it, and the moonstones, 
also ; they are colorless and cold. Get a blue serge. 
But first go to the harness room. There you will 
find the body of Alene. Put it in that old well back 
of the gin house. Then take a barrel of lime from 
the wood-shed and throw over the body. I have 
placed two carriage robes over the spot to stop the 
blood. Throw them in the well first, as I fear the 
thought of her on those cold slimy bricks would 
make me shiver." 

Lorenzo's hands trembled as he took up the 
grey garments, but his only words were the polite 
deferential expressions of thanks. He was what 
the name servant should imply ; one who receives 
and obeys commands. 

As the door closed after him, Senor Campellio 
stepped before the long gilt-framed mirror and 
examined himself. Only a slight pallor and two 
long red stains upon his shirt gave evidence that 
his employment had been other than usual. After 
staring at himself a moment, a sneer slowly gave 
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place to the intensity of his gaze, and he solilo- 
quized bitterly : 

"Indeed, Preston-no-name, Marques del Cam- 
pellio, is this the first blood that has stained your 
hands and garments? Did you tremble and grow 
pale in the forests of the Philippines ? Ask the 
desperadoes who taught me the stroke whose blood 
it first drank ? Tell me who poisoned the wine that 
the good Father Confessor of the Campellios 
drank? No, he was not poisoned; he died with 
heart failure at the news of the death of his eldest 
pupil, my noble brother. I remember how he 
looked at me, and how the truth seemed ready to 
dawn upon him. Well, am I not to be praised? 
Alexander and Napoleon walked through blood to 
conquest, and they conquered. But I am the small 
thief. Yes, it is the small thief that is blamed. In 
fact, I have more right here than did Napoleon to 
the French throne. I have only usurped my half 
brother. But of the woman ; well, Marie Antoinette 
would have chosen the block for her pillow rather 
than a pillow in Napoleon's bed. So would my 
proud fiance. God's blessing extends beyond not 
allowing one to know the hour of death ; he kindly 
hides our married life from us, also. But I fancy 
my wife will be a stranger to me. There is that in 
me which I believe will keep me from ever assum- 
ing the privilege of a husband ; some latent sense 
of honor from my father's blood or the natural 
sacredness of the white race through my ancestry- 
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Strange! Carven 's voice is always a command to 
me. I sometimes curse my parents for my birth. 
Oh, weak, weak, fool ! This scourging love of life 
that makes us gnaw at another's vitals.' * 

At this point he was interrupted by the opening 
of the door. He did not wish to meet the eyes of 
his valet at that moment. Not looking up, and se- 
lecting a cheroot from his gold case, he said slowly : 

"Lorenzo, my killing of this serving maid may 
involve you in some trouble as you told Mr. Hadden 
you had relations with her. Take this three hun- 
dred dollars, go to San Francisco, and embark from 
there for home. I will follow you immediately, as 
I must go to the Philippines before I marry. That 
is all. I shall expect you to be in the city by day- 
light. But first bring me my pajamas, that I may 
put this bloody shirt in my trunk. I will find 
means to rid myself of it. ' ' 

As he did not hear the ' i Very good ' ' of Lorenzo 's 
voice that usually followed his commands, he 
wheeled about, only to face Carven and Arthur. 
For a moment he appeared quite stupefied ; then, 
as the meaning of their errand could not be doubt- 
ed, he calmly waved his hands, saying : 

"Be seated, Senors." 

Carven, with his old impetuosity, ignored the in- 
vitation and blurted out savagely: 

"But why did you kill her? She gave you the 
letters. ' ' 
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The superiority of self-control gave Preston the 
advantage, as he answered : 

' ' For the same reason that I would kill you now 
if you were alone with me. She knew my secret, 
which you now know. Death has only Silence. ' ' 

At this Carven instinctively thrust his hand in 
his hip pocket The man before him waved him 
aside with a haughty gesture: 

' ' Enough, Carven Hadden, enough ! When you 
have heard my story you will die ere you will lift 
your right hand against me. Be seated, as my tale 
is not to be told in a second. We will call it the 
Treason of the Blood, and I shall be very brief. 
You know who I am, and now you do not wonder 
that I was always interested in you, or that I came 
with you to my mother's death-bed. But we must 
go back a few years. Perchance your memory will 
aid you to recall the first time I resented my birth. 
When my mother assured me I was a nigger, I 
grew to hate her. I knew I was also the son of a 
white man, and I longed to know his name that I 
might in some way avenge myself upon him. Mur- 
der entered my soul, and I clenched my hands in 
the darkness. I grew so sullen that Colonel Camp- 
bell sent me to the stables. Here the bright brass 
of the harness and the supple leather employed 
my time, and the authority I readily assumed over 
those about me led me to dreams of ambition. 
Merely a boy, I longed for adventure and excite- 
ment. By accident I learned my father's name; I 
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saw a bright gold piece thrust into an envelope in 
Colonel Campbell's desk, to which I had been sent 
for a wrench. I did not take it then, but that night 
I came back and rifled the desk ; of course taking 
the envelope with the gold piece. I could read, and 
found that this envelope contained a letter disclos- 
ing to me my father. I also learned that I was to 
inherit a thousand dollars. This knowledge accel- 
erated the pulse of my ambition. That night the 
desire for riches overcame me. I bundled my few 
clothes, and spitting on my mother's threshhold in 
token of contempt, I fled. 

' ' That mimic war with Spain was upon us. All 
America was bellowing national hymns and cur- 
vetting to brass bands. My first adventure was to 
become useful to an officer of a regiment enroute 
to the Philippines. I made myself indispensible 
to him, and in this way reached California. Nor 
was his anger very terrible when he discovered me 
among a heap of bedding on the transport. By 
the time we reached the Philippines I was very 
tired of soldiering. Becoming convinced that 
there was nothing more to be gained, I dismissed 
myself with a slight compensation extracted from 
the pockets of the officers. 

"As I walked along, knowing and caring little 
for my future, I came to a quaint stone gate and a 
six-foot wall of stone. These obstacles excited my 
curiosity. I told myself I could not allow a stone 
wall to interfere with my progress. I clambered 
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over, and dropped quietly into what proved to be 
a very fine garden, and there met a good-natured 
looking priest, in a grey robe. He did not perceive 
me until I was beside him. I could only guess his 
exclamations and inquiries, as I knew but the few 
words of Spanish that I had gathered on the trans- 
port. I pointed persistently upwards. Finally he 
seemed to understand that I had no home, and that 
I wished to stay the night with him. 

' l He took me by the hand and led me to a stone 
hall-way. There sat an ancient holy man who ques- 
tioned me in English. I told him I had but two de- 
sires upon earth ; to learn Spanish and become a 
Catholic. The latter wish I expressed to gain the 
former. Accustomed to the olive tint of complex- 
ion, they did not question my race, and for two 
years I lived among them; two happy, peaceful, 
studious years. In fact eight hours of each day 
I devoted to French, Spanish and Latin. The 
Spanish language moved over my tongue as does 
water in the sparkling brook. I loved it, and hear- 
ing no false sounds I learned none. Thus my use of 
it was always elegant. 

"To be frank, I was not always content there. 
Sometimes the world over the wall called persist- 
ently. At such times Father Constantine would 
entertain me with tales of the great Campellio 
family, and the lady of the mansion, on whose land 
the monastery stood. He told me of the peculiar- 
ities of the Marques, and that none of the children 
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excepting the future head was ever seen. He, him- 
self, had often supped with the Marques and his 
Senora, and he sighed as he said that he had now 
taken vows that kept him inside the monastery- 
walls, and he doubted if he ever again saw them, as 
he had never seen the children. I became so inti- 
mate with the history and habits of this illustrious 
family that I determined to go at the first oppor- 
tunity to their morada, a few miles distant, and I 
dreamed dreams of being admitted as an equal in 
those stately halls. Ah ! those good fathers little 
knew the seeds they were sowing by their innocent 
chatter. 

"At length the great day arrived; a day on 
which the monastery seemed to tremble to its holy 
foundation with profane things. The Spanish Re- 
gent had suggested to the Campellio to remember 
his island honxe. Father Constantine's brother 
about the same time sent word he was about to visit 
him. 

* ' All the brothers tried to look shocked, but there 
was a bird-like flutter through the assembly at the 
prospect of this latter visitor, as he was the chief 
of a band of ladrones. How my heart throbbed 
when my venerable patron told me, amid half joy- 
ous tears, that he loved his brother, but that he 
was among those l lost to God, ' and had taught his 
younger brother to sin ; how my blood tingled with 
excitement ; how eagerly I crept near the brothers 
as they talked! I heard that the Captain had 
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loved a great lady and been adored in return. 
They had made vows to be true in spite of the op- 
position of her brothers. One night he had been 
attacked, seized, and thrust into an old dungeon 
where day and night were both darkness. He was 
bountifully fed and lodged, with all the comfort 
such a prison could afford, but his food was passed 
to him through gratings, and the man who brought 
it never spoke. Eventually, one dark night he was 
released. The attendant told him he had been in 
the morado, during the whole time, not a hundred 
feet away from his love, but she, thinking him 
faithless, had died, as did the gentle and lovable 
Elaine. 

"At the conclusion of the narration the Captain 
struck the attendant such a blow that he fell, when, 
grasping his stiletto, he finished him. At length he 
killed the two brothers, and said he ' would have 
killed God, too, if he could have found him, but 
God and his love were lost and nothing was good ! 9 
Scarcely listening to the prayers of his brother, the 
abbot, he escaped punishment by seeking the for- 
ests. Although every woman was sacred, every 
man was his enemy, and that which they held dear 
he desired. It is principally gold, and thus he con- 
fiscated the riches of men. 

"At the time of his visit he was very wealthy 
and a much feared man. With him, in his quarrel 
against the world, he carried his younger brother. ' ' 
The speaker stopped to take another cigarette from 
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its golden case, drank a small glass of sherry, and 
continued his narrative in quiet courteous tones. 

"Imagine my surprise, therefore, when I beheld 
my Captain; my hero of a thousand adventures. 
He was a slight pale-faced man, groomed in the 
most fastidious manner, and always in the deepest 
mourning ; his hands cared for as a girl's would be, 
and brown hair, softly wavy. But when he spoke ! 
Ah ! I shall never forget the word of half command 
and half question that was his. ' Lad, why are you 
here ? ' With one sweep of his eye he had fathomed 
my spirit and my ambitions. 

"His brother answered him with, 'I beg of you, 
dear brother, say nothing to the young one. ' 

' ' A shrug was the only reply, but that night as I 
lay awake half disappointed, half exalted, over this 
strange man, he entered my cell. 

" 'Here, boy, put on my clothes,' for I was tall 
and slender, * and come with me. ' 

"I learned then he was a man; his words few, 
his deeds many. I would have followed him to 
hell. Alas ! I did not see the strange revolutions 
of the wheel. I had not read the Tao, but the fever 
of youth uncontrolled was in my veins. In less 
than ten minutes I was with him outside the mon- 
astery, but before I left I saw him gently place 
two bags of gold on the high altar and on the sacks 
were written, ' For those whom God hath forgotten. 
From Bicarda and Salvatore. ' Salvatore was the 
youngest brother. After reading this I was silent, I 
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as you may suppose. Fear and admiration con- 
tended within me. 

"Suddenly as the glades began to hide us he 
turned to me and said : 

" 'Boy, who taught you Spanish? It is excel- 
lent.' 

' ' I did not try to deceive him. I said very sim- 
ply, ' The holy men. ' 

" 'That is well,' he answered, 'for from some- 
where was given you the blood of the gentleman. 
Subdue the savage, the beast, with your mind. 
This night your fortune is made. ' 

" There was a long silence, and the glades grew 
deeper and darker. Then the silence was fright- 
ened by his laugh, and I feared I was with a man- 
iac ; but he laid his hand quite calmly on my arm 
and said: 

" 'Boy, what say you? I will make you a Cam- 
pellio. I hear that breed is coming back. ' 

"If he had said, 'You shall be the Count of 
Monte Christo, , I should have been quite as in- 
credulous. 

' ' ' You look like the whole outfit, ' he added, and 
laughed again. 

' ' ' But how can this be ? ' I asked. 

" ' By obeying me, ' he answered sternly. 

' ' He spoke the truth. It was I, I, who stabbed 
the fever-sick, heart-broken boy after a shot 
had made him heir ; I whom the mother violently 
disowned even in her insanity ; I who poisoned the 
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confessor ; I who was accepted by the family ; I who 
have received, sitting, veterans and noblemen ; but 
I always rise to a lady ; something of the South in 
me bows to lovely womanhood. 

"Enough! why delay a narrative and consume 
one's patience and the fleeting hour. The tale I 
told you on the steamer was genuine as far as the 
adventures of the Campellios were concerned. I 
was one of the ladrones but I am never miserly 
with words if they make my tale more interesting, 
nor do I allow my fancy to stagnate if it will enter- 
tain a friend. When the most has been told, Sir 
Edward Arnold says 'will is stronger than fate/ 
Our Captain's will seemed to compel even the very 
heavens to motion. He was in no way the cause of 
the old Marques 's death ; only was he responsible 
for the stolen children and the death of the heir. 

"It was a gigantic dream, and that dark 
treacherous night was full of horrors. The stab 
I myself gave my young companion whom I had 
nursed and who trusted me with his deliverance ! 
Yes, I betrayed him, I thrust this knife, still moist 
with a more humble blood, into that heart. But, 
alas ! my hero also was slain, although he had made 
me the Marques del Campellio, for I had followed 
his instructions to the last. And not without diffi- 
culty, for my Lady Campellio would have none of 
me. It was as though a serpent had crawled into 
her room when I entered. She denounced me with 
the most violent ravings, which secured me the 
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liveliest pity, and which grieved me so much I would 
receive no one for months. Only after I had moved 
to a distant plantation, and received the last blow 
of fate — the destruction of our ancient halls by 
the insurgents" (a shrug told his listeners that 
the insurgents had been employed) "did I see 
any one. 

' i This is not all that the strange Captain did for 
me. He told me where his most precious treasures 
were hidden. When he was dead I was to take up 
these valuables, and place his body where his gold 
and gems had been, just outside the tomb of his 
lost love. I did more ; I undermined the vault, and 
placed his body beside her ashes, and I gave him 
the name of husband. His riches were a hundred 
times greater than I could imagine. 

"I need no title; not even the proud one of 
Campellio. Still, I will not be denied or misplaced. 
Even my friend, Mr. Hadden, tomorrow morning 
will hail me as Senor del Campellio. ' ' And as he 
finished he turned a calm smiling face toward Car- 
ven. 

Carven, trembling with rage and indignation, 
sprang to his feet, exclaiming, " I, I call you Senor ; 
you, Preston, the son of my colored nurse ; thrice 
a murderer by confession ; you a nigger, engaging 
yourself to Miss Lucile ! I am going to Mil you. ' ' 

"Yes," answered the other calmly. "Preston, 
the murderer, and, as you say, the nigger ; the son 
of your nurse, you will still call me Senor, the Mar- 
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ques del Campellio, and will not kill me, for I 
am — your — father's — son. ' ' 

i i You lie ! nigger, ' ' came forth between Carven's 
drawn lips, and he sprang toward the other; but 
even as the exclamation burst forth he knew that 
it was truth he had heard. Preston merely shrugged 
his shoulders, and slowly turned the long mirror 
so that it reflected both them and the portrait of 
Carven's father. A frightful pallor overspread 
Carven's face as he gazed long and searchingly, and 
found the more perfect representation of his f ath- 
er in the man beside him. 

However, his father's name and fame was too 
sacred to be relinquished without proof, and his 
trembling lips demanded evidence. 

Calmly Preston extracted the letter from their 
father to Colonel Campbell, read it aloud in his 
deep full voice, without a touch of triumph ; in fact 
with a subduing note of sadness pervading his 
tones ; then calmly tossing the letter to Peterson, 
filled a glass with sherry, and said softly, as he 
placed the cup in Carven's hand: 

" Mister Carven, drink this. It is the sin of 
our father. * ' 

Carven, almost fainting, swallowed the liquid, 
then, as he sank down in his chair, placed his fold- 
ed arms on the table, and bent his head upon them 
while his frame was convulsed with deep sobs. 

Arthur Peterson offered no condolences. His 
only sign of agitation or sympathy was the con- 
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stant fumbling with his eye-glasses. After he had 
perused the letter he folded it and placed it in his 
pocket; then, in the most quiet and conventional 
tones he uttered: 

"Ah! you are still here. Would it not be well 
if I were left alone with my friend? I will send 
your baggage after you tomorrow — New York 
Pier — the Oceanic — she sails in three days. ' ' 

The import of the words was not to be misunder- 
stood. Preston was dismissed as quietly as though 
he was still the waiting boy asleep at the door. 

A deep flush mantled his face, but as he looked 
into the cold calm face before him the conviction 
that the wisest clearest course had been given pos- 
sessed him, and, with a courtly bow, he disappeared 
into his bed-room. 



xn 



When Lorenzo, having finished his grewsome 
task, which he did rapidly and with hasty prayers 
for the dead, made his way back to his master's 
rooms, Arthur met him at the door. 

He bade, ' i Go at once and awaken the hostler ; 
tell him to put the swiftest horses to the carriage, 
and be prepared to go to the city. And, ' ' he add- 
ed, "you wait with him for your master.' ' 

"Sir," said Lorenzo, who could not forget his 
Spanish politeness even in these hours of tragic 
fear. ' ' It will give me very much and great pleas- 
ure to obey you, but will my master not look up 
and repeat your order that I may know his will ? ' ' 

He had mistaken Carven for the Marques, and 
as Arthur was again repeating his command the 
bed-room door opened quietly and his master said : 

"Lorenzo, take my bag and do as Mr. Peterson 
directs. I will join you in ten minutes. ' ' 

Lorenzo, much bewildered, but seeing his master 
arrayed in a walking suit, and deliberately draw- 
ing on a pair of gloves, at once obeyed. 

Preston, seeming to forget the bowed figure of 
Carven, continued : 

€ ' Mr. Peterson, I must beseech you to do me one 
more favor. In the morning tell Miss Lucile the 
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truth. She has nothing to regret. I have barely 
kissed the tip ends of her shapely fingers, and I 
believe she has nothing to mourn, as her innate 
purity and high breeding have never called me her 
love. She loves my brother much more. It was 
her mind, her ambition, that she betrothed to my 
name. I fascinated her with my Latin training, 
which took from me all that was cynical, sorrowful, 
or practical, and my barbaric descent gave me poe- 
try and imagery. Tell her, but tell no one else, not 
even her father, as her pride would fall so ill her 
health might also suffer. Knowing that but we 
three know of this, in the morning she will be fu- 
rious with you two, at noon her pride and anger 
will be directed toward me; by night, when the 
stars in their calmness subdue the earth, she will 
be penitent toward you, indifferent toward me, and 
entire mistress of herself. Just one word more. 
If she will suffer you to do so, falter forth some 
excuse for me; tell her my love for her was the 
postponement of all other things in my life ; that it 
Vas a worship that obliterated birth, memory, or 
other desires, and that, in gratitude for her for- 
giveness, I shall wrong no woman by marrying her ; 
so the title, at my death, will revert to those to 
whom it belongs. Tell her I humbly beg that she 
keep the ring. It was the one worn and loved by 
the gentle lady Bicarda, and that the diadem she 
must keep in trust for the Campellios, lest I be 
tempted to place it upon some other fair head. ' ' 




Carven picked up the stiletto which had lain forgotten < 
the table and ripped the canvas in pieces. 
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The nobleness of his words fitted his proud stat- 
ure, the melancholy of his face, and the deep har- 
monious notes of his voice. Arthur assured him 
that his wishes would be followed. 

At the door he turned to Carven, who had risen 
and stood, pale and haggard, leaning against the 
table. 

"My friend," Preston said. "Do not allow 
your heart to revile either your nurse or your 
father. I believe it is Kipling who says, 'A man 
is a man, a thing a woman can never understand. ' 
Well ! let him without sin be the only accuser. My 
mother was but the poor brown earthen vase ; our 
father no greater sinner than those who misuse a 
finer vessel to carry on their human passions that 
are a part of their human lives. I trust, because 
of our bond of blood, that our paths may never 
again join. ' ' 

Then, as though he could not refrain from this 
last bitterness, he made a low obeisance to the pic- 
ture of Carven 's father, and said: 

"Adios, padre/ ' 

With the sudden passionate energy of his nature, 
Carven picked up the stiletto which had lain for- 
gotten on the table, and ripped the canvas in pieces. 
It was the scene of Jacob burying his idols of the 
strange gods at Shechem; a worship which had 
became profane, and must be exorcised. 

Arthur witnessed this with his usual indiffer- 
ence, but both men shuddered as the door closed on 
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Preston, who laughed. Mirth from hell could not 
have been more fearful. It rang, seemingly, from 
every corner. Clear, sneering, diabolical, it said, 
"I have nothing to lose; you have lost all." It 
was despair triumphant. 

Presently a door closed softly, and Carven turned 
sternly upon his companion and said: 

"You might have killed him. You are turning 
a murderer loose upon the world." 

"Very well," drawled Arthur. "That is the 
world's business. You see no star or helmet on 
me, do you f I am not policing the world. I leave 
that for serving women and temperance associa- 
tions, and men without enough business of their 
own, beside those who are paid to do so. I fancy 
myself a trifle above interest in the affairs of oth- 
ers. But to the finish of what we have to do ! Let 
our poor Marques murder from here to Madrid, 
but let us to our task with Miss Lucile. I will do 
as this — this Preston — asked me to do ; but he 
is only the son of your nurse, and we discovered 
him by means of a letter. Alene eloped with them. 
Our story will by this means lose its horror, and I 
can watch the sunset tonight ; for you see his maj- 
esty is already in the east, without hearing groans, 
sighs, and shudderings. 

" Ah ! here is Essex with the morning coffee. By 
the nine gods I swear I could dispense with a thous- 
and brides, but I must have my coffee and my Mil- 
tonic sunsets." 



XIII 

Neither of the two exceeding wise men gave the 
little cup-bearer a thought as he swiftly arranged 
their tray upon the table, entirely forgetting the 
fact that with people who do not train all the senses 
the eye and ear are very acute. With one glance 
Essex noted the evening clothes, the mutilated pic- 
ture, and the empty, dishevelled appearance of the 
bed-room beyond. 

He rattled the cups in the busiest manner as he 
reached Lucile 's rooms, as if he knew nothing but 
the serving of this fragrant beverage. At his 
knock, Lucile arose, and throwing a blue silk robe 
about her opened the door expecting to see her 
maid, who always served the ladies of the house- 
hold with coffee in the morning. 

"Why, Essex, is Alene ill?" she asked in sur- 
prise. Essex gave the most mysterious signs of 
silence, and pointing toward the bed-room indicat- 
ed his desire to know if Mazie was asleep. 

i * Yes, ' ' said Lucile, heeding his pantomime lan- 
guage, and speaking softly, i ' she is still asleep. ' ' 

Essex, almost bursting with his news, came close 
to Lucile, and whispered : 

"Mistiss, dat Ma'kus, dat , Eenzo and Alene, 
deys all sloped in de big ca'iage, and Mista* 
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Ca'van and Mista' A'thah got on dah dinnah 
clothes and all drinking deys coffee in de Ma'knse's 
room an' somebody done cut de pictyah of Mista' 
Ca'ven 's fathah all up. But don't yo' tell I don' 
tole yo'," he concluded, and started for the door. 

" Essex, stop, wait! what did you say? The 
Marques and his servant have left in the night, 
and Alene is with them!" whispered Lucile in 
great perplexity, trying to grasp all the news. 

"I don' reckon she gon' wid 'em. De las' I saw 
ob huh she was in de ba'n quawlin' wid de Ma'kus. 
He sals to huh 'Gi' me my lettahs,' and she say, 
* I ain 't gwine to do it. You will ma 'ay Miss Lucile 
an' I will be a treasoneh' or something like treas- 
oneh'. Alene always moufs de big words like 
white folks. Den I run tol' Mistah Ca'ven an' I 
hid undah my bed de res' ob de night wropped in 
a blanket. I wasn't gwine to let 'em shoot me. 
But Mistah A'thah and Mistah Ca'ven shuah is 
sit tin ? da' in de same clothes dey had on las' 
night; dey suah is; an' Mistah Ca'ven look like 
deff." 

With difficulty Lucile comprehended that there 
must be some foundation for Essex's excited whis- 
perings. She sat very quietly for a few moments ; 
Essex watching her intently. At length she whis- 
pered: 

' ' Essex you are very young, but it is time for 
you to learn that white folks ' business is not to 
be talked about. ' ' 
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"Don* I know dat, Mistiss. White folks' busi- 
ness is dey business an' I aint gwine to say no thin J 
to nobody but yo\ Fse a sinnah but I takes a 
dyin' oaf on dat." 

Knowing with what reverence negroes regard 
their deathbed oaths, she delighted Essex's soul 
and sealed his lips forever by saying: 

' ' Very well, Essex, I can trust you. Bun, give 
the others their coffee as if nothing had happened. ' ' 

Essex obeyed, and his face immediately took on 
an expression of importance. 

After he had closed the door, Lucile hastily 
donned an elaborate silk skirt under her wrapper, 
and taking her cup of coffee in her hand walked 
down the corridor to the room in which the two 
young men were drinking theirs. As she entered , 
they both sprang to their feet, with astonishment 
and fear depicted on their features. She waved 
them to their seats as she sat down, saying, with 
the greatest composure, although her face was 
deathly pale : 

"Explain to me why you are here like this ; why 
the carriage left the yard ; why my maid does not 
come to me ; also, where the Marques has betaken 
himself f" 

Turning to Carven, with quick sympathy, * * Car- 
ven, you are ill!" 

Carven 's only reply was a beseeching look to- 
ward Arthur, who, after rising and closing the 
door, began his narrative of the midnight To pre- 
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pare this proud woman for the most abhorrent part 
of his story, he began with the story of the la- 
drones ; of Campellio's murders and imposition on 
the credulity of the Islanders. 

Lucile, with an expression of intense horror, 
said, with some hauteur, "I thank you both, of 
course, but you should have told my father and 
allowed him to dismiss him ; rather, rid himself of 
an imposter and liar as Southern gentlemen do 
when they have been so grossly imposed upon. Or 
you, Carven, am I not your adopted sister! You 
affirm this and tell me he still lives ? I will go at 
once to my father. He will teach you both that 
there is a code of honor when a Southern woman 
has been thus imposed upon. ' y 

She arose and stood dilated with pride. Carven 
raised his head and seemed about to speak, but his 
only gesture was to wipe the cold perspiration from 
his brow and permit a deep groan to escape his lips. 
Arthur, who for years had faced unmoved judges 
and jury found his task most cruel. Yet this 
proud, beautiful woman must know the truth to 
keep her from dying of shame by others learning 
it. 

As she turned to leave them, with scorn enough 
to banish them forever, Arthur placed himself 
before the door, saying: 

"Wait, wait, Miss Lucile, for your own sake, 
your own pride, this impostor must not be ex- 
posed. No reasoning could detain your father, 
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and you would but draw upon yourself public dis- 
grace. 9 ' 

"Disgrace! Sir!" exclaimed Lucile, her head 
raised, her eyes flashing, her whole being trembling 
with anger. ' * Disgrace is too strong a word. Be- 
cause this Spaniard is not a Marques does not dis- 
grace me, it is simply an insult to my credulity. 
Let me pass, Sir, and go to my father. ' ' 

She was so queenly in her proud anger that 
Arthur felt like a headsman as he said firmly : 

"Miss Lucile, it is worse than I have told you. 
This Marques was none other than Preston, the 
son of Carven *s old nurse." 

"Preston! Carven *s nurse? I don't under- 
stand ! ' ' she gasped, her shapely hand going to her 
brow as if to bring clearer thoughts of remem- 
brance. 

' ' The boy who cleaned your boots, ran your er- 
rands, cared for your horses, then ran away. ' ' 

Horror slowly spread over the face of Lucile; 
it changed her flushing pride to ashy shame and 
humiliation. Both hands went out helplessly as 
though she would seek some aid, some protection ; 
then they weakly fell to her side as she stood white 
and trembling, trying to collect her shattered 
forces. Arthur knew not what to do, and Carven *s 
head was lowered upon his arms. Suddenly this 
stricken Lucile turned to him and said: 

"Brother, Carven, won't you look up and tell me 
this is some strange tale; that this man has lied; 
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that I have not been betrothed to a nigger ; that I 
have not danced with the mulatto boy ; that I have 
not worn his ring and eaten at the table with him ; 
have not ridden, walked, sung with him at my side. 
Oh ! Carven, tell me this is false that I may live, 
and I will love you forever. More, I will serve you 
forever. Carven, by all the love you have given 
me, by all the joys of our childhood, by the home 
you found among us, tell me this is not true." 

Her voice, inexpressibly sweet in its sorrow and 
pleading, was like the rack to her listeners. Car- 
ven sprang up as one in mortal pain and exclaimed : 

' 1 Oh, my God ! alas, it is true V ' Then he turned 
and left the room. 

Lucile shrank a step backward at the vehemence 
of his words, but she was gradually gaining control 
of herself, and listened to Arthur's instructions 
with despairing apathy. Without another word 
she left the room. 

Arthur, with a sigh of relief, gave his habitual 
touch to his glasses, shrugged his shoulders, and, 
after carefully locking the room, went in search 
of Carven. 

Lucile did not immediately return to her room. 
She surmised that Mazie would be awake and she 
wanted to think. Could she tell this story of hu- 
miliation even to Mazie, who had shared her every 
thought f As the facts linked themselves together, 
she decided to give her this tribute of friendship. 
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She was aware of Mazie 's loyalty, and knew the 
stars were not more fixed in their course. 

When she reached her room Mazie asked : 

' i Where have you been, Beautiful f I had Essex 
bring more coffee. Won't you have some? Mine 
was cold when I found it. ' ' 

"Yes," answered Lucile gravely, holding her 
cup with so unsteady a grasp that Mazie noticed 
it, and with tender concern searched the pale, ter- 
rified face of Lucile. At length she said : 

"Can you tell me about it, dear? Is it some- 
thing I cannot know?" 

"Yes, dear, you may know because I will not 
falsify to you. I know your silence to be as faith- 
ful as that kept by death. Beside, you were with 
me when I parted with this pretended Marques 
Leon del Campellio." 

She repeated the whole story, amid burning 
blushes of ignominy and abhorrence. Mazie 'a 
blue eyes were wide with wonder, astonishment, and :, 
anger. Her little " Oh ! " her indrawn breath, and 
her involuntary exclamations of horror all told how 
keenly she felt the escape of her friend. At length 
as the story was finished she ventured : 

"You say Carven is pale and agitated. He 
should, it seems to me, have killed this wretch." 

"I can never forgive him. Although I cannot 
bring myself to the ungenerous act of reproaching j 
him for bringing him here." 

Again Mazie, with maidenly blushes ventured, 
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"Lucile, dear, you say the picture of Carven's 
father is torn and cut! Could there — do you sup- 
pose — can you imagine Carven's father had any- 
thing to do with this Preston? You say Carven 
seemed distracted ; still he did not avenge you. ' J 

Like a flash the light of truth came to Lucile. 
Her trembling fingers dropped the cup and saucer ; 
it crashed on the floor, and the small black stream 
was allowed to run unheeded into the delicate lace 
of her robe. The flush of indignation that had 
crimsoned her face left it. Pale, and with an ex- 
pression of intense pride and grief, she sat, mood- 
ily deaf to the entreaties of Mazie to forget the 
suggestion, or to love Carven the more out of pity 
for him. 

When she did speak she said quite naturally, 
"Why we must have a maid. Malvina will assist 
us. She is through with Mamma, I know. ' 9 

After they were dressed, and the gongs had 
chimed their soft call for breakfast, Lucile looked 
herself over critically. The pale haggard vision 
dissatisfied her, and she turned about helplessly; 
then began a hasty search among her toilet articles. 
Finding the crimson salve for her nails, she deli- 
cately tinted her cheeks and lips. 

Mazie could only gasp, "Oh! Lucile !" 

Lucile 's reply was a nervous little laugh, and 
then, as they left the room, she whispered : 

' i I often do it. I believe, like Arthur Peterson, 
that nothing looks so pitiful as a woman or a house 
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that needs paint. Besides my father must be de- 
ceived. ' ' 

Thanks to this innocent device, Lucile's appear- 
ance presented nothing unusual, and when she 
calmly informed every one in the breakfast room 
that they need not await the Marques, as she had 
quarrelled with him and sent him away, she 
answered all exclamations and inquiries with such 
quiet firmness that they soon ceased to question. 
She sought Arthur's eyes for courage and in- 
struction, but persistently avoided the meeting of 
those of Carven. Yet, whenever his attention was 
engaged elsewhere, she looked at him with great 
curiosity, and at length murmured to herself: 

1 ' Strange I did not notice it before. They are 
so alike. 9 ' The utter impossibility of her old re- 
lations with Carven, after having been engaged to 
the Marques, became so patent that she wondered 
how even Mazie could suggest such a thing. 

Carven did not entertain such reflections; in 
fact, all on earth that was fair to him was Lucile. 
The shattering of the idolism of his father was a 
shock that uprooted and seared all his beliefs. 
Breakfast seemed a never-ending affair. Two 
questions were battering at the door of his con- 
science. Was it fair to Lucile, when he again of- 
fered her his life, not to tell her of the parentage , 
of this Marques f and yet, was it fair to his father \ 
to do so f At one moment the grave of his dead 
seemed to demand his silence ; at the next, a flood 
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Therefore, his word being more holy to him than 
the binding one of priest or curate, he banished 
these thoughts, and tried to think of some plan by 
which Lucile might be reconciled to the grievous 
facts of the case, and Carven rescued from his 
agony. With this point in view he decided that 
physical action would aid in the dissipation of 
their sorrow until some scheme could be formed, 
and at once insisted that they play a game of golf. 
Lucile assented quickly ; Mazie, wonderingly ; Car- 
ven, listlessly. 

Carven and Arthur joined Colonel Campbell on 
the veranda, while Mazie and Lucile retired to don 
short skirts and shirt-waists in place of their dainty 
morning gowns. 

There was silence between them for a space ; then 
Mazie, who had completed her toilette, sat down 
by the open window. After a long charmed look 
at the blushing hills, she said : 

"Lucile, dear, I am not going to keep my prom- 
ise to marry Arthur. I could not marry and leave 
my South. Besides my father, there are the birds, 
those that sing and those that are mute, and at 
night the mocking-bird sings to drown the mourn- 
ful voice of the whip-poor-will. Who would be 
the first to answer them? This silence would sink 
into their hearts as well as into my father's. And 
then, Lucile, you know darkies; they will take 
things, and Papa is so severe. He does not un- 
derstand that the constant forgiveness and pa- 
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tience of our grandmothers are still required. He 
would not lead them like children, as I do. In 
the winter there are so many tiny brave blossoms 
under the leaves, and the spring so early flashes 
its wealth forth until one must really see its pag- 
eantry. Oh! my dear beloved South! I cannot 
give up the smile of God for the love of man. ' ' 

Although all such impulsive expressions had 
been tutored from Lucile, still, that love for her 
own land which is born in every Southerner suf- 
fused her breast at Mazie's words, and brought the 
glistening tears to her eyes. Mazie, inspired with 
her subject, stood with arms outstretched toward 
the red tinged hills ; a votress to Nature ; pure as a 
priestess of her god ; as natural as the things she 
called upon. 

With a sigh for all this that had gone from her 
forever, Lucile busied herself with her toilette. 
Mazie turned from the window, and in brave ac- 
cents said, " Lucile, I will go now and tell Mr. 
Peterson. Look for me in the library. ' J 

A smile of admiration and depreciation crossed 
Lucile 's face. ' ' Go, Mazie ; but don't be surprised 
if he tells you that you remind him of Daniel in the 
lions* den." 

Mazie, pretending not to hear this appropriate 
remark, descended the stairs. At the lower step 
Essex met her with "Miss Mazie, Colonel May 
sais step right in dah, please, ma'am." 

Mazie forgot her mission in the delight of know- 




At the lower step Essex met her with "Miss Mazie, Col. 
May sais step right in dah. Please Ma-am" 
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ing her father present, but maidenly consternation 
and the desire for flight held her spell-bound when 
she heard the voice of Arthur speaking to her 
father. She listened, hoping and praying that it 
was only the customary courtesies of the day that 
were being exchanged, but her fears were more 
than confirmed when, in answer to some loud and 
angry words of her father, she heard Arthur say : 

"I do not see, Sir, that I owe you an apology, or 
why you speak with such acrimony on the subject, 
simply because I made inquiries of your conduct 
in this particular. I should have asked about the 
father of any Southern girl whom I intended to 
marry, and I should not like to marry any but a 
Southern girl; I find them the most charming of 
all womanhood. ' ' 

1 ' Great God, man ! do you think that every South- 
erner partakes of this sin because you have knowl- 
edge of one or two cases ? 9 9 

"You do injustice to my power of thought," 
answered Arthur lightly. "I do not think Bernard 
Shaw knows the American woman because he has 
met a few of the type. In fact, I, myself, only 
know of one case, but from the number of mulattos 
I think there will soon be no negroes." 

"Why no negroes?" 

" Oh ! they will all soon be absorbed, ' ' answered 
Arthur nonchalantly. 

Mazie waited to hear no more ; but, fearing the 
consequences of her father's rage, with eyes suf- 
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fused with indignant tears, crept back to the stairs, 
coughed, and stepped boldly forward to the door. 
Both became silent at her approach. Mazie looked 
eagerly into her father's face as he caressed her, 
and finding there the evidences of anger, she said, 
holding her father's hand as if for the courage it 
gave her : 

"Papa, I promised to marry Mr. Peterson, but 
won't you tell him that I have thought it over, and 
have decided I cannot leave you and all the rest. ' ' 

A glad proud light sprang to her father's eyes 
as he answered. 

1 ' My daughter, while I think you and Mr. Peter- 
son are too foreign to one another to be happy, 
still, you should have considered all this. It is not 
well to break one's word. However, considering 
the present conversation with Mr. Peterson, I 
could not have given my consent to this union. If 
Mr. Peterson will be so generous we will call the 
incident closed." 

Mazie 's kindly heart melted at the severe words 
of her father, and, stepping closer to Arthur, who 
had simply bowed, and readjusted his glasses, she 
said: 

' ' You misunderstand Mr. Peterson, Papa. Many 
things have happened since I saw you last, and 
I am better suited for the trees and flowers, my 
horses and dogs, than for the strange city people. ' ' 
As she finished, she held out her hand in eloquent 
appeal for forgiveness. 
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Arthur accepted it, saying, "Now we are all 
friends. Misunderstandings bore me. ' y 

Colonel May regarded the man before him in 
slight astonishment, and mentally thanked fortune 
that his child was not to be in his keeping. Mazie, 
glad to have an unpleasant task over, immediately 
began to chat on other subjects ; readily consenting 
to return at once with her father. She left them 
to prepare for the journey, and acquaint Lucile 
with the change in her plans. 



i 
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After Mazie left her to go to the drawing room, 
Lucile finished her toilette, and sauntered down the 
stairs. Not wishing to disturb her friends, espe- 
cially after learning that Colonel May made the 
third part at the interview, she took her golf sticks 
and strolled to the seat in the rose-garden. This 
was her first moment alone, and she welcomed it. 
How strange that the sun should shine, the flowers 
bloom, and the birds sing, when all life had changed 
for her as quickly as the curtain falls at the end of 
the piece! Her romantic lover had vanished as 
suddenly as Cinderella's coach; his fine phrases 
and attentions becoming insults, and his presents 
less valuable than the pebbles she flouted with her 
stick. As she contemplated the wrack and ruin of 
her crowned romance a great desire to go to its 
original scenes possessed her. 

The harness-room, although she had not been 
there for years, she remembered as a rather long 
room with two tiny windows ; with decorations of 
whips, spurs, and pictures of the thoroughbreds her 
father had owned. Most vividly of all, perhaps, she 
remembered the crayon of a horse called Claymore 
because the shoes he had worn the day he dropped 
dead from being over-driven by Carven and herself, 
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adorned his picture. She remembered the long 
glass cases of silver and brass-mounted harness, 
the large closet next to it in which Preston had 
treasured his little belongings, and the panels and 
mantel that were originally intended for the house, 
but had not met with her mother's approbation. 
She thought with a sad smile that even nobility had 
known meaner quarters. As she took her way she 
wondered if Arthur would call it vulgar curiosity. 
Curiosity in itself is vulgar, but she fancied hers 
was pardonable since it had so closely connected 
itself with her. She quickened her pace as she had 
no desire to be discovered. 

Evidently there was another in the same position 
as herself, for Carven sprang up guiltily from be- 
fore the closet door as she entered. As he recog- 
nized the other seeker he pointed quietly to the 
articles at his feet. 

Lucile, amid her surprise, could not refrain from 
smiling. " Where did you find them?" she asked, 
moving closer and leaning to pick them up. 

1 ' Hid very cunningly by moving the partitions of 
the drawers forward. Do you remember this ? ' f 

' ' Oh ! my green book, ' f cried Lucile. L i Favorite 
Album of Fun and Fancy. How I have listened to 
and read from my green book by the hour. Thank 
heaven! no one told me the author was a nature 
fakir. That little book taught me many things. \ 

How Cousin Eva and I have cried over the story of 
the tamed bird and the i Spider that longed for a 
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good name. ' Oh ! I wish every child in the world 
could have a green book. ' J 

"Here is the toy piano you so generously gave 
to your cousin Marie, who has the great dark eyes, 
and afterward decided you had been too munificent, 
and hid it when her visit came to a close so she was 
forced to leave without it. ' ' 

% ' Oh, Carven ! ' ' laughed Lucile, L L do you remem- 
ber? You called me an ' Indian giver. ' I never 
forgot the phrase for you seldom said anything but 
the nicest things to me. ' 9 

"I hope not," said Carven so earnestly that she 
quickly dived her hand down in the heap before her. 

1 i Look at this poor doll ! I remember the day we 
chewed the wax off its face, and then rolled it in a 
carriage down the steps until its head received that 
crack. It belonged to that pretty blue-eyed Edythe, 
did it not ? Ah ! yes, and she cried about it and 
snatched it from us, and clasping it to her heart 
cried, ' Oh ! my poor Jessie ! ' in a manner Olga Neth- 
ersole would envy. ' 9 

"I confess my half of that sin, also," said Car- 
ven, delighted to bring all these youthful adven- 
tures back to her. 

Next she held up the tiniest pair of yellow kid 
gloves. "They were the first gloves I ever wore 
after I could remember. My Aunt Abbie gave 
them to me. Poor little things ! See, I cannot even 
get my little finger in them, ' 9 and she placed them 
on the table beside the "green book." 
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They found other playthings, and lastly a little 
box with a bow of yellowed satin ribbon tied about 
a bunch of crackling withered flowers. 

"Oh! Carven, how could he have taken these? 
What did he want with them? They were the 
flowers from Ivy's coffin," and the tears suffused 
Lucile's eyes. 

"Ivy, Ivy. My memory does not serve me," 
answered Carven. 

1 ' Why, it should. Don 't you remember the little 
girl that lived next to Grandmother, and had so 
many brothers ? I can see her now, the fair frail 
child ! She loved me dearly, and the many, many, 
baby hours we spent together come to me now as 
vividly as if it were yesterday. There was but a 
few weeks difference in our ages, and while I loved 
her very truly I could not bear that Mamma should 
give her more of cake or candy than she gave me. 
So I always measured them. Ivy submitted to this 
very graciously ; the dear baby flower ! I remem- 
ber how we would swing together on the north gate. 
From there we would watch both houses. We con- 
tracted scarlet fever at the same time. She was too 
spiritual to live, and one day they told me if I 
would permit myself to be bundled well I could go 
and see Ivy for the last time. I was scarcely five, 
and knew nothing of the cruelties of death. I saw 
her lying sweetly among lilies of the valley and 
graceful Easter lilies. So gentle had death been 
that she smiled in her silence. Her mother was 
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there, stricken and inconsolable. When the eldest 
brother held me over the white casket I gazed with 
admiration ; then asked him to awaken her that we 
might play together. Hearing them only sigh and 
sob, I reached down to arouse her myself, and oh! 
she was so cold, so cold ! Something, it may have 
been some faint understanding, possessed me, and 
filled me with dismay. I screamed; her mother 
fainted, and I was carried from the room. Dur- 
ing the remainder of my visit I was not allowed to 
play where this poor mother might see me lest her 
soul could not stand its bitterness. Soon my 
grandmother died, and you know all the rest. ' ' 

Lucile had faltered the last words. Carven 
longed to take her in his arms, but he only replied, 
softly and enviously : 

"What a tender flower she must have been to 
hold your love and vivid remembrance all these 
years ! ' ' 

He stood beside her while she dried the tears 
from her eyes, and placed the gloves and box on 
the book preparatory to departure. Turning, she 
said: 

' ' Let us replace the other toys ; it is not a bad 
place to keep playthings, is it? We must hasten, 
however, as I am certain Mazie and Mr. Peterson 
are waiting with impatience for their game of 

golf." 

As they bent forward together to rearrange 
these mementoes, the memories they aroused dis- 
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pelled in Carven all discretion, and grasping Lu- 
cile's hand he pleaded: 

1 i Surely, Lucile, you will allow me to carry with 
me some word of hope. These broken toys should 
plead for me. Think of the years gone, and let us 
forget this frantic summer. I have been your 
cavalier so long, and have loved you so well. ' 9 

Lucile was replacing the poor broken Jessie. 
For one second, as she listened, she saw Carven and 
herself as little children on the front veranda roll- 
ing the treasured doll up and down the broad stone 
steps; then suddenly came the thought that all 
their trouble arose through Preston, who had been 
detailed to catch the carriage at the bottom, and 
had allowed it to turn over. Now he had broken an- 
other ideal. The sensation given by Mazie's words 
in the morning again possessed her ; a great pity, 
but a swelling, absorbing pride dominated it. 
She forgot that Carven did not suspect that she 
knew who this Preston was, and to do Carven jus- 
tice he had forgotten all about it himself until 
Lucile drew herself up to her full length, her eyes 
flashing, her face white with the pain her words 
inflicted upon herself, and answered in cruel im- 
pulsive words: 

"You! you! again ask me to marry you? this 
morning ! Why ! this left hand has so offended me 
by wearing the Marques del Campellio 's ring that 
I could cut it off and cast it from me, and then 
you wish to replace it by one of yours ; you wish 
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to keep this hateful incident ever before me. Im- 
agine Lucile Campbell marrying this Marques' ' — 
then she paused ere she uttered between set 
teeth — "or his brother!" 

Carven's face had grown white and rigid. As 
she finished, anger and shame almost distorted it 
But the flush died and the pallor was again so 
great that Lucile feared he might faint. For one 
tense minute they were silent and motionless; 
then she stepped quietly to the door, opened it, 
and stood for a moment as though she would say 
some word to comfort the stricken pallid man be- 
fore her. Her pride conquered, however, and she 
closed the door after her, and walked quietly to the 
house. 

When she reached her room, she found Mazie 
already groomed for her ride home, and heard her 
confidence of the broken engagement, which ended 
with: 

"You know, Lucile, we are not suited to one 
another. 9 ' 

*' Broken toys, broken toys!" murmured Lucile, 
arranging the leaves in the green book. "Is 
Arthur going home with you?" and she watched 
her friend narrowly to see if the faintest regret 
lingered with her. 

Mazie answered lightly, almost gladly, ' ' I think 
not. Papa is with me. We're going hunting to- 
morrow. ' ' 

Lucile smiled, and said, "You dear child! don't 
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marry any one while you can be as happy as you 
are now. ' ' Then she kissed her tenderly, but did 
not confide to her the scene with Carven. 

While Malvina arranged Mazie's trunks and 
packages in readiness for the wagon, Lucile re- 
moved her golf suit and re-dressed in a dark blue 
silk morning gown. Like all girls, they made 
eternal promises of writing once again, and of re- 
turn visits. Lucile had but finished her robing 
when Essex came to say that Colonel May and Mr. 
Hadden awaited Miss Mazie. 

1 ' Carven ! 9 ' said Mazie quickly, turning to Lucile. 
1 l Oh ! dearie, I know you have said something to 
him. He was not to go until this evening. Poor 
Carven ! 9 ' 

" Beware,' J answered Lucile, avoiding her first 
direct gaze. i i Pity has a kindred, they say. ' J 

But Mazie scarcely heard her. She remembered 
the look on Carven's face at the breakfast, his 
sensitive mouth drawn, his hazel eyes purple with 
pain, and his pallor emphasized by the dark 
circles beneath them. The tears sprang to her 
own, and for the first time in her life she felt angry 
resentment toward Lucile. 

"I wish he desired my love," she burst forth, 
impulsively. ' i I would rather trust myself and my 
happiness to a Southerner than all the Northern- 
ers, Easterners, and Westerners in the whole 
world. ' ' 

Lucile shrugged her shoulders, and answered: 
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"Mazie, we will not quarrel. A fair exchange is 
not robbery/ ' 

Mazie shut her mouth quickly, and a little frown 
came between her brows. Lucile looked at her, 
then, clasping her lovingly in her arms, said: 

" Don't, Mazie, you precious little goose! I 
will marry any one you want me to. You forget 
you have just broken Mr. Arthur's heart. I am so 
sorry for him I may even marry him. But Car- 
ven ! Oh ! Mazie, it seems to me that you yourself 
might see the enormity of the thing." 

Mazie returned the embrace with exceeding 
tenderness and contrition. "I can almost under- 
stand. But Lucile, is it right that Carven should 
suffer for the sins of his father?" 

"Well, dear, should I? Bemember, Oh! re- 
member the abyss I have escaped. Times are not 
as they were, and these black people no longer 
slaves. Perceive their restlessness; mark how 
all the mulattoes think they must be the mistress 
of some white man. With feelings less controlled, 
with passions more natural, where is this mixing 
of races to end? what proud names to be disgraced? 
I, for one, will never forgive it in the third and 
fourth generations. How could I ? There may be 
some excuse, for death is the penalty for the be- 
trayal of a white girl in the South ; still, the prac- 
tice is becoming too flagrant. I know it exists 
from Maryland to Texas, but I cannot overlook it. 
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I did not hurt Carven. It was his father who 
thrust this knife into his heart, years ago. ' ' 

Mazie's eyes were big with wonder, as she had 
not reached that point in education where one can 
criticize his own worship. To her youth and inno- 
cence the South was still the South of the olden 
time. She saw not the canker sore that was gnaw- 
ing at its vitals ; she would not have recognized had 
she looked upon it 



XV 



When the good-byes had been spoken and Lu- 
cile would no longer see the look of ineffable 
sadness in Carven's face, for she had tactfully 
forgotten to take his hand in farewell, and ignored 
his pallor when he clasped her mother to his heart, 
and thanked her for the care and love she had be- 
stowed upon him; when he embraced her father 
instead of the usual warm handshake, she knew the 
place should know him as he had been to them no 
more and her heart almost stifled her with its an- 
guish. But her eyes were bright and cold and the 
proud curve of the lips was not altered. She 
turned to Arthur, after her mother had left them to 
dry her tears, and said : 

"Mr. Peterson, you perceive that I have not de- 
serted my post, but my battalions are deserting me 
from exhaustion. Would you have me surrender 
before the most loving mother, the bravest father, 
and the most indulgent grandf ather in the world T 
Think of the consequences — help me — take my 
command and keep all these who love me so dearly 
employed until I nurse my wounds a trifle. Play 
cards, talk politics, crave the sight of family relics, 
do this most assiduously that I may have a few 
hours 9 peace. 
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"You are obeyed/ ' answered Arthur, while the 
deep purple circles under Lucile's eyes caused 
him so much concern that he readjusted his eye- 
glasses several times. 

Lucile, with a murmur of thanks, slowly took her 
way to her rooms. As she passed Carven's room 
she paused. All was in order. The frame, emptied 
of its picture, stood accusingly vacant against the 
wall. On the ledge at the top rested the jewelled 
stiletto. Without naming to herself the reason 
of her action, she reached it and hid it in her 
dress. With this possession she continued to her 
room. She placed the stiletto in the drawer beside 
her ribbons and gloves, where it lay gleaming 
like a snake in an innocent paradise. She removed 
the red salve from her cheeks with a cooling lo- 
tion, and changed her morning dress for a cool 
lounging robe. She then threw herself upon her 
bed, meaning to think it all out, but for some 
reason, as her body relaxed and she thrust her 
hands under the pillows to allay the burning of 
their palms against the cool linen, it became im- 
possible to think; something seemed to suddenly 
snap, and her brain became a chaos. Only one 
thing she knew; that the heat was intolerable. 
Was it the burning shame she felt that caused the 
heat of her face and the stupor of her eyes, or was 
it the effect of removing the paint? At last she 
ceased to think even of this as the fire began to 
reach her brain. 
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It seemed but hours when she recovered con- 
sciousness. The room was darkened, and a strange 
person in cap and apron was beside her. The 
scent of flowers pervaded the atmosphere, and 
some one came and went on tiptoe. 

"Papa," cried Lucile, the tears starting to her 
eyes as a child who had awakened from some 
dreadful night dream and found itself in the dark. 

The nurse came quickly forward, but without 
bustle. She looked down smilingly at Lucile and 
taking her left wrist said, soothingly : 

"Yes, dear, do you wish your father? Well, 
drink this and I will call him; but you must not 
talk; you have been so ill." 

"For how long," asked Lucile, faintly, as she 
swallowed the draught. 

"Oh, for some little time," answered the nurse, 
evasively and cheerily. 

Lucile said no more and the nurse went in quest 
of her father. Lucile passed the interval trying to 
place events, she tried to raise her arms, and found 
herself almost too weak to control their muscles. 
But with the return of consciousness her old com- 
panion, pride, came to assist her, and she deter- 
mined to ask no more questions or appear surprised 
at her collapse. She would ever affirm that she 
was not surprised at this fever, and that she felt 
its approach days before she gave way to her 
weakness. When her father came to her side, his 
emotion at finding her restored to him again was 
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too deep for words. All that she could find to say 
was that which she had lisped at the age of three : 

i ' Papa, I want you to take me up, ' ' and she lifted 
her wan hands toward him. 

Gather her up in a convulsive embrace he did, 
although the nurse cautioned and protested, just 
as old Mammy had protested about "spilin' o' dat 
chile ' 7 years agone ; and he soothed her back to a 
sweet sleep with the same dose of tenderness that 
he gave her in childhood. As he laid her back upon 
the pillows with such gentleness that she did not 
stir after he placed her there, he knelt and 
thanked the All- Wise for her restoration. The 
little nurse, who had formed her speech of protest, 
could only steal away and wipe her eyes. 

It was a changed Lucile that at last came among 
them. She begged that she might always stay in 
her rooms ; that the family and Mazie, whose con- 
cern had worn her thin, should be the only ones to 
whom she would ever have to speak. Her every 
whim was honored, and in return she gave the 
favored four a new patient tenderness they had 
never received at her hands. They all refrained 
from mentioning the past. It was a silent, tactful 
compact, and the only reminder of the spring 
months was the almost daily letters of Arthur 
Peterson. As they echoed none of its sorrow, and 
spoke only in his light, cynical vein, of the world 
and its doing, they were most welcome. Lucile 
called them her tonic. 
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As the winter approached, and her strength was 
still not assured, Colonel Campbell thought of buy- 
ing a coffee plantation in one of the South Amer- 
ican countries merely for a pretext to take Lucile 
abroad. He cleverly spoke of purchasing the cof- 
fee land and regretted that it would take him away 
from his wife and daughter for most of the winter. 
Lucile took alarm at once and exclaimed reproach- 
fully: 

"Oh! Papa, you wouldn't leave me I May I not 
go with you?" 

The tears started in Colonel Campbell's eyes as 
he acquiesced indifferently to her plea and pre- 
tended to be delayed by her necessary prepara- 
tions. At last all was ready, and Lucile went forth 
with several trunks of exquisite finery; quite un- 
necessary for a coffee plantation. 

When they reached Venezuela Colonel Campbell 
found it convenient to linger near its capital. Lu- 
die's fluent French, and her ready acquisition of 
Spanish, with her proud cold beauty and exquisite 
toilettes, soon made her the toast of the season. 
Her father watched her with great pride and thank- 
fulness. Her dear dependence on him was not 
lessened, but she was at last beginning to rule 
with her old imperiousness instead of the wistful 
entreaty that had almost broken his heart during 
the months of convalescence. She also began to 
write regularly to her mother, Mazie, and Arthur, 
and had once quite naturally inquired of Carven 
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of her mother. In the midst of the new scenes, the 
adulation of the courtly Latin race, all that had 
been hoped for, was accomplished. The hateful 
incident was closed and forgotten. 

Carven read dispatches of Lucile's triumph, and 
closed his mouth a bit firmer or worked longer 
and more intensely, using his soda and whiskey to 
help him through the long soft twilights, and 
neither the American colony nor Spanish society 
was able to entice him from his stern sadness of 
mein. 

Preston had returned to Spain, but the scenes 
he had left haunted him. Amid his luxuriant sur- 
roundings he was restless and dissatisfied. He had 
taken care to employ a detective in the Southern 
city who very easily kept him in touch with all 
that took place at Glenmont He learned of Car- 
vers return to Cuba; of Arthur's departure the 
day after Lucile fell ill; of Ladle's long illness, 
her convalescence, and her journey. A strange 
hope had its birth in his heart which became an in- 
tolerable fever. Could her illness have been be- 
cause of an attachment for himself personally f 
Could it be that the loss of a coronet would pre- 
cipitate her into such sickness? How eagerly we 
knit the chain of hope! 

Preston found his time consumed with hopes and 
fears ; hope that this proud woman might consent | 

to marry his coronet and fabulous wealth, free as 
these were of any possible chance of detection; 
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fearful lest his reappearance before her might 
bring upon him the vengeance he so richly de- 
served. His host of servants found him days at a 
time censorious and difficult to please ; his restless 
feet might be heard in the most unfrequented parts 
of the castle; his horses driven or ridden almost 
beyond the point of endurance. Then, there were 
days when he sat idle, dreaming, upon the old 
stone balcony by his favorite fountain. That was 
the time for some petition to be presented or for 
one of the peasants to seek a favor. They were 
never denied. And the fountain received the con- 
fidences that the courtiers and dependents about 
this wealthy prince were refused. 

At times he would sit upon its edge and watch 
with the greatest interest his image reflected in its 
clear surface. "Why not? why not?" he would 
murmur. * * I am far more handsome than Carven, 
for the sun has kissed me. I am more talented, 
more pleasing. My wealth is countless ; her posi- 
tion at the proudest court in the world would be 
assured. What princess could ask more? But 
hark to me ! while I sit here desiring and dreaming 
of this one woman I might have married a dozen 
duchesses. Oh ! if I could but place the picture of 
it before her until its attractions lost their back- 
ground of dark horrors and degradation ! I might 
then promise to leave her always as pure as she is 
now, and after marriage force her submission to her 
vows. I would pledge myself to the putting away 
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forever of the young barrister, Arthur Peterson ; 
while Carven's lips are sealed as by a tomb. Who 
then would laugh, who then would serve, who 
would spend the nights in anguish of bloody 
sweat? All the 'run,' 'carry,' ' fetch,' that he of 
my own blood put upon me would be avenged. 
My poor fool nigger mother would have cause to 
rise from her grave as she did in her death-bed 
and look to the interest of i Mistah Ca'ven. ' Alas ! 
alas! Miss Lucile is still my little mistress, but 
shall these walls ever echo her voice? They shall ; 
they must!' 1 

Lorenzo, who always attended his master, yet 
who never presumed, could only hear the low mut- 
terings, but his place was far too distant to hear 
the words. One day his beloved lord called him 
and said: 

"Lorenzo, I am off to Venezuela tomorrow or 
next day at farthest. See that all is in readiness. ' ' 

"Most noble master, of course your slave, Lo- 
renzo, attends you?" 

The master hesitated, then answered, * * How ab- 
surd ; of course. 9 ' 

A thought of failure had crossed his mind, and 
he had hesitated before taking one with him who 
knew Lucile. Then the longing of his desire made 
failure impossible, and in two days he and his ever 
faithful Lorenzo were enroute to Venezuela. 



XVI 

Lucile and her father had been in South Am- 
erica three months. Most of the time had been 
spent in Caracas or in its neighboring ports, as 
Lucile had become indispensible as a guest; no 
function being complete without her. 

They were no longer living at the hotel. A 
wealthy Spanish lady who called herself a Ven- 
ezuelan, that her property might not be confiscated 
at every miniature revolution, insisted that the 
remainder of their stay be spent at her quinta. 
She was Lucile 's constant companion and chap- 
erone. She was only thirty but always spoke as 
one whose life was in the past. Her soft mantilla 
shaded a face beautiful and pensive, and Lucile had 
so often come upon her pacing slowly back and 
forth in the great marble patio of the quinta, and 
wondered if the death of the Donna's husband 
(twenty years her senior), three years before, 
could be the sole cause of what appeared to be 
inexhaustible grief. Lucile fancied that it was 
partly the longing for her native Spain that en- 
veloped her with so much sadness. 

One day as they sailed from the port of La 
Guayra in the Donna's yacht, and watched the 
fading of the romantic background of the city on 
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the coast, Lucile begged laughingly that she come 
to the States and marry an American ; enlarging 
upon their virtues and accomplishments until the 
Donna, with a subdued laugh, raised a small, white, 
jewelled hand in protest. 

"Believe me," she said, "I will not deny one 
extravagance that you have uttered. Since know- 
ing you and your father I am prepared to believe 
that all is again beauty and chivalry; but fate 
widowed my heart in its youth." Here, sighing 
ever so softly, she continued, "I was engaged to 
my cousin, the heir apparent of the noble house 
of Campellio, who was killed by banditti in our 
islands. ' ' 

Lucile went so white at the name that the Donna 
fancied it was fear and hastily interposed, 

"Not here, but in the Philippines. He was all 
that youth and fancy could picture, and, although I 
was engaged to him, and had been so since a mere 
child, I saw him but once alone. Ah! the moon 
seems to shine but to bring back the memory of 
that night. His father had been ordered to the 
islands, and we were holding a very ceremonious 
dinner. I evaded my father and the duefia and 
stole out to the fragrant rose bower to quiet the 
stifling emotions that the eyes of my betrothed, 
as he intently surveyed me, had aroused. Sud- 
denly I heard the clang of a sword on the stones, 
and he stood before me. The nloon shed its full 
rays upon him, and so much like a beautiful god of 
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war he stood before me that I could only clasp 
my hands to my heart to still its tell-tale emo- 
tions. ' ' 

" 'Why are you here alone?' he demanded of 
me. 'Go at once to my mother. Had I not fol- 
lowed you another might have been here instead of 
me. In the sight of the good God you are already 
my wife.' 

' ' In his words I recognized his father, who was 
the proudest of a proud race. I turned and fled, 
bitterly hurt at his cruel words. Later in the 
evening, when we were all gathered upon the 
veranda drinking coffee, he found the occasion to 
slip a rose into my hand, and show me its mate, 
which he had put upon his heart inside the great 
military coat. 

' ' Oh ! did woman ever give as much love as I to 
have it crushed so rudely I Ere three months had 
passed, his father, his youngest brother and him- 
self, all had graves in Manila. One brother is left, 
but he is so proud, so haughty, so unapproach- 
able, I have seen him only once. I fancy the 
tragedies of his early youth have made him so. 

"When my parents made me a bride, a condition 
which God knows I protested against, remember- 
ing the words 'In the sight of God you are my 
wife, ' this brother of my dead lord sent me a coffer 
of exquisite jewels and the sword of his brother. 
The gift revealed a sensibility I would not have 
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accredited to him ; but who should judge us ? Few 
of us dare raise a memorial to our dead hopes. ' 9 

Fortunately Lucile was not called upon to re- 
spond to the generous confidence, as all over the 
ship could be heard the cries "Espana! Espana!" 
and there, steaming into port, was a large vessel 
floating the Spanish flag. 

The Donna leaned quickly over Lucile and whis- 
pered: 

* ' I have taught you to use the machete. Never 
hesitate at the invasion of soldiers. You know 
and can strike the heart. Do not falter, the first 
blow must be fatal. But no ! this is not a revolu- 
tion. See! our ruler's yacht has put from the 
shore to meet the ship. Some very noble Spaniard 
comes, that is all." 

The sailing back to port and the journey to her 
quinta in Caracas was silent. Each was employed 
with her own thoughts and quite forgot the for- 
eign ship. Lucile felt a new bond between herself 
and her hostess, but upbraided fate for once again 
recalling to her mind an incident that her pride 
could not suffer her to remember; that here in a 
foreign land she should come face to face with her 
humiliation. True, this gentle Spanish lady had 
taught her to use the machete, she knew how to 
grasp it, she knew what force the stroke must have, 
and she knew the position of the heart in the body. 
One swift stroke, that was all. Why not? She 
had no prejudice against suicide. She believed 
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with Sophocles, a noble life or a noble death. 
Cowardice consisted not in self-destruction but iii 
self-abasement if your enemy lived and you shrank 
from him. 

The Donna, who had forgotten her amid her own 
dreams, was all contrition as she noticed Lucile's 
pale face when they alighted at the quinta. 

"Oh, my poor child! I will send a cordial to 
you at once. After you recover, dress your pret- 
tiest, for the President and his wife dine with us 
tonight. ' ' 

When Lucile reached her room she threw herself 
upon the low couch and reviewed the past months. 
By the confidences of the Donna she suddenly felt 
she could no longer be her guest By concealing 
the name of the murderer of her lover, her hospi- 
tality was as bitter as the soil of Sardinia. Here 
was a romance as pure, as beautiful, as a rose- 
wood casket hid away with immortelles. This 
lovely woman, langurous and voluptuous as a great 
red poppy, blooming but to brighten a sepulcher — 
would it be a kindness to reveal the secret of that 
tomb, or was the sweet sorrow too sacred for such 
excruciating knowledge? Lucile felt that the most 
sacred bonds between host and guest were being 
profaned ; still, she had not the courage to speak. 
Wearily she rose when her maid came to dress 
her. 

She asked for her father, and learned that he 
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had not returned from a trip beyond Caracas to 
approve some lands. 

She submitted to the services of the maid with 
an indifference that amounted almost to lethargy. 
At last the little Martinique maid's question: 

"Will Mademoiselle not look and say she is 
beautiful tonight ?" 

Lucile did look, and blushed at her own loveli- 
ness. Pearls and white satin — what was this 
upon her head? She grasped the back of the 
chair to steady herself as she faltered : 

"Louise, where did you find this coronet ?" and 
she pointed to the crowning of her regal head. 

* * In the box with the pearls. Oh ! Mademoiselle 
is perfection ! Oh ! Mademoiselle must not touch 
it" 

"No," said the sweet voice of her hostess. 
* i Louise is correct. You are tonight a great prin- 
cess, and the. prince awaits you. ' ' 

"But this, this, coronet is not mine. I cannot 
wear it," faltered Lucile, shivering with repug- 
nance. 

"Whose is it, my dear? If it belongs to the 
Queen of Sheba you must wear it tonight. You 
are lovely beyond description." 

"It belongs," began Lucile, then falteringly, 
"it was left with me in trust, and I have no right 
to wear it" 

"You lovely child," said the Donna impulsively. 
"You shall wear it tonight just to please me. Do 
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you know it resembles so much gems that I have 
seen that I am consumed with envy." 

Suddenly Lucile clasped the hands of her hostess 
and said: 

1 ' Dear friend, if you will promise to accept this 
ornament, this bauble of cruel stone, tomorrow as 
a gift, I will wear it tonight. ' ' 

" Accept that priceless gift of pearls and dia- 
monds ! Oh, my dear child ! ' ' 

i t You must, you must ! Promise me and I will 
wear it," Lucile begged with vehemence. 

"Dear, generous child, I will promise you any- 
thing. But come, my guests have already arrived, 
and it is not the thing to keep our great Presideint 
waiting — even by such a queen as yourself," she 
finished admiringly. 

Lucile took up her bouquet of white japonicas 
and followed her hostess. She was satisfied with 
the promise, for the coronet would then crown the 
head it had for years been entitled to grace. How 
strange and how just are the philosophies of 
Providence ! Lucile grew happy and careless with 
this logic. She felt the excitement of her hostess 
communicate itself to her young ardent senses, 
and there was a bright flush upon her face as the 
Donna presented her to the ruler and his wife. 
Then the blood congealed about her heart, for she 
was looking into the eyes of Preston and the Don- 
na was saying : 

"The Marques del Campellio. Such a lovely 
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surprise ! My cousin from Spain. I spoke of him 
only this afternoon, and he was upon that great 
ship and came to us with the President. ' 9 

The Marques bowed gravely and Lucile saw the 
faintest smile curve his handsome lips as he looked 
at her head. It was the battle signal to her blood, 
and she faced him fearlessly, saying : 

"I would be pleased to meet any one who is a 
kinsman of my hostess." 

Dinner was announced at once and Don Cam- 
pellio, as the highest in rank, led out the Pres- 
ident's wife while the President escorted the 
Donna. Lucile found herself seated at the Pres- 
ident's left hand and opposite Don Campellio. 
She felt his watchful eyes upon her, and knew that 
he alone, of all the guests, noticed that her dishes 
were taken away untouched. She knew he under- 
stood that she was refusing to break bread with 
him, and a slow dull red of anger colored his 
cheeks, although his courtly attentions to the ladies 
beside him never faltered. 

The dinner over, the wines and the coffees were 
served on the low balcony. Campellio placed him- 
self by the side of Lucile 's chair, leaning gracefully 
against one of the marble pillars. She could feel 
his ardent gaze upon her and the coronet became a 
circlet of fire. Her nervousness and excitement 
lent a brilliancy to her conversation that was aug- 
mented by the fact that Campellio understood and 
gloried in the power he was exercising. 
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The General and his party left early. Campellio 
asked permission to follow them a trifle later as 
the night was far too beautiful, and the ladies too 
enchanting to withdraw at once. 

This appeared rational to all, as the relationship 
between himself and the Donna was well known. 
The Donna, owing to the rank of her guests, fol- 
lowed them to the great entrance. Campellio took 
the opportunity to whisper to Lucile: 

i ' Senorita, I have crossed the sea to be once more 
by your side. I have that to say to you that you 
must, you shall, hear. If you refuse, your father 
shall be thrown into the filthiest, most diseased, 
dungeon Venezuela affords, and there are many. 
I know what you would say. ' You will appeal to 
your legation.' Others have done so, and have 
obtained their release, but they have died. Spies 
are not endured here, or propagators of revolution. 
Your father said he came here to attend an estate 
of coffee planting. He has none. I have but to 
raise my voice, and your father is no more. Be- 
lieve me, not a hair of your head shall be harmed 
but I am not to be refused. I have known every 
move you have made since I left you. I even know 
the room where you now lodge. You have but to 
step into the patio, let yourself out of the door that 
leads to the rose garden and there you will find 
me. Be careful to obey me, and,'* he added with 
a cruel smile, i l do not remove my coronet. It be- 
comes you. ' ' 
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The blood of the noble men who wore the grey 
and whom no odds could daunt throbbed madly in 
Lucile's veins. Forrest, that Napoleon of the Con- 
federacy, never did battle more helplessly, singly, 
nor bravely, than did she as she bowed in acquies- 
cence to the demand Further conversation was 
impossible, as the Donna was with them again. 

As Lucile was endeavoring to form some excuse 
to retire, Campellio complained of the fatigue of 
the journey and left them with the request to break- 
fast with them the next morning. The Donna 
cautioned him as to the dangers of a foreigner 
abroad alone at night, and he reassured her by tell- 
ing her that an escort had been left for him by the 
President and blithely said "Adios." 

At the gate Lorenzo met him. He directed this 
servant to bring a conveyance in half an hour, to 
the side gate of the quinta, as it might be neces- 
sary to go in search of a spy. The official guards 
he dismissed with a generous distribution of gold. 
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XVII 

When Canipellio left them Lucile quickly took 
the coronet from her head and placed it on the 
lustrous black hair of her hostess. 

' ' You promised me, you promised me, ' ' was her 
insistent reply to the protest that followed 

"But, my child, this is the gift of a queen. I 
cannot allow you to make me such a gift without 
the consent of your parents. ' ' 

"Wear it then until I ask you for it," begged 
Lucile. To this her hostess consented. 

When Lucile reached her room she dismissed 
the sleepy maid with a few kind words, and slid 
the bolt of her door in place. Then the cold mask 
of conventionality deserted her. 

i i How dare he ! how dare he ! how dare he ! ' ' she 
breathed. ' l Threaten me, a white woman ! Very 
good, to save my father I will meet you, but what 
I have to say to you will not be pleasant for you 
to hear. ' ' 

Taking from a closet a long, dark red opera 
cloak she threw it across her shoulders. Then she 
lifted the lid of her trunk, and took the stiletto 
she had found in Carven's room, and which she 
knew to have belonged to Canipellio. She sur- 
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Not ten steps from her stood her wooer. 
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veyed herself a moment as she passed her mirror. 
She shuddered slightly and said : 

1 i Yes, I look like Medea. ' ' Then she stepped out 
of her window into the patio, and made her way to 
the door that led to the garden. She had no diffi- 
culty in opening it as it fastened with bolts and a 
strong iron bar. 

Not ten steps from her stood her wooer. A 
slight tremor ran over her frame, but she quietly 
closed the door, and, stepping out of the shadow, 
stood beside him in the light of a full moon. Be- 
fore them was a broad winding avenue ; on either 
side rank growth of rose bushes burdened with 
blossoms ; behind her the stone wall of the quinta. 
It might have been a scene from Romeo and Juliet. 

Lucile took little notice of its beauty, of which 
she formed a part, as she stepped toward the man ; 
raising a fair white hand with its repellant palm 
toward him, she said : 

"What is it you desire to say to me, Preston V 9 

The man before her started. That she should 
dare to call him by that name — she — alone with 
him at midnight ; that frail proud girl in her trail- 
ing satin robes. Her superb scorn made the in- 
signia he wore glistening upon his breast appear 
as tawdry baubles. A thousand kings must have 
been her ancestry, a thousand daring hearts must 
have put that name upon her lips at such a time. 

"I had come," answered the well modulated 
tones, "to ask you to remember only the titles and 
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the fame I bear before the world, to beg of you to 
grace with your imperial loveliness halls which be- 
fore you have been graced by those as lovely and 
proud as yourself ; but now I demand that you do 
this thing. The conquering or destruction of you 
has become a more powerful passion than all else. 

"You are pleased to remind me of my birth at 
all times; to refuse to eat with me; to refuse to 
touch my hands as of one polluted ; to consider my 
wealth, my position, as less than the favored ser- 
vants about you. In the hardness of your heart 
and pride you sent my half-brother, Carven, from 
you, you, whose very father may have sinned as 
mine has done; you, who would have me but one 
half of myself and that the degraded half. You 
call me Preston; very good, Preston it shall be, 
but remember I go back to your lovely State as 
Preston-no-name. I will take the hut of my mother, 
I will decorate it with jewels, I will line it with the 
fabulous wealth of Ricarda. I shall say i Yes, I am 
Preston-no-name, Josephine's son, but I am a white 
man's child, and have been engaged to the haughty 
Lucile Campbell and so has my brother.' Believe 
me, I know death awaits such actions, but if I per- 
ish, I perish avenged for your excessive scorn." 

Oh ! shades of those who have partaken of this 
sin ! North, East, South, or West. What niche in 
hades deep enough or what glory in heaven bright 
enough to obliterate the anguish and terror of that 
hour! Lucile stood like a column of pride; one 
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hand still held with open palm as if to dismiss the 
man before her; the other grasping convulsively 
the hilt of that long bright knife. 

" Preston-no-name, ' ' she cried. "What have I 
to do with your birth ? Why should I feel the sins 
of your father? Did you receive aught but kind- 
ness when you were my father's servant, you, the 
product of slavery? Have you not wrought 
enough havoc? Had Richard III a more resplen- 
dent ghost walk? Look at this lonely woman in 
this quinta; count the graves of the Campellio 
family; gaze upon my shame and Carven's an- 
guish. Are you not satisfied? Is not your great 
black maw satisfied? 

"Hear me through and hear me for the last time. 
I would rather go to the prison cells in my State 
and marry a white man from there than your 
titles with you as an appendage. I would rather 
go forth at night and steal, plunder, and murder 
for a crust of bread a day than to dine at a banquet 
where you sat; I would rather day by day be ca- 
ressed by one of my kind who was rotting with 
leprosy than to feel your touch; I would rather 
thirst until I drank the blood from my mother's 
veins than to receive ambrosia that you offered me 
as my accepted lover. I could be tortured, done to 
death by fire, before I could be your possession. It 
is my right ; my heritage. What would my lovely, j 

my heroic, land become if it were not for this pur- 
ity of its white women? 
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" Oh ! return to your place ; leave me. I hold you 
less than my white pointer, Diana, for I would al- 
low her to caress my hand. ' ' 

Preston had stood with folded arms while Lu- 
cile lashed him with her words of pride and abhor- 
rence. How lovely she was in the full moonlight ; 
her red robe melting into darker purple of the 
purple shadow ; her white satin gown trailing like 
the petals of the dew-flowers. Her transcendant 
loveliness, her perfect scorn, her heaving bosom, 
her brave defense, smote his brain as on the day 
his mother told him he was a negro. He became 
dizzy with its force, and losing all thought save his 
brute strength he moved slowly toward her, his 
hands clasping and unclasping as though he al- 
ready had his cruel fingers on her graceful throat. 

Lucile, whose eyes had detected every expres- 
sion, saw the darkening of his face in anger, and, 
with a silent prayer for strength, grasped the long 
knife more firmly. While the Donna had taught 
her the sudden plunge of the machete, she feared 
the thickness of his coat over his heart. Knowing 
her life and honor depended upon that first blow, 
she backed a few steps in the shadow, and placing 
her left hand against the wall, was ready as he 
advanced toward her. 

It all happened in an instant. His hand had 
grasped her left shoulder, when her white arm, 
shining like a silver lance in the moonlight, carried 
the knife used so often in murder to the burial of 
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its hilt in the swelling neck of Preston. The on- 
slaught, so unexpected, so sure, caused the man to 
reel backward and grasp his wound. As he did 
so he felt an attack in his breast as she sprang 
toward him. 

1 i My God, ' ' he murmured, ' ' you have killed me. ' ' 

"Yes, killed you, and if there were needed a 
thousand more strokes, I would still have the 
strength to administer them. Die as quickly as you 
may that the Campellios may rejoice in heaven 
when they hear your first shriek in hell. ' ' 

The man did not answer but staggered from her 
as the blood filled his throat. Lucile flung the 
knife from her, then quickly wrapping her coat 
about her she sped back through the patio to her 
chamber, as a rattling of wheels and Lorenzo's 
voice were hear outside the garden. Preston, with 
both hands groping, staggered toward the voice. 
Lorenzo, looking over the low stone wall, saw his 
master falter a few steps and fall. He rushed to 
his assistance, and found him bleeding profusely 
from his two wounds. 

" Oh ! my lord, my dear lord and master, what has 
happened? Who did this thing? Help! Help! 
Ho! Murder!" 

His outburst of Spanish was so fluent that Lucile, 
inside her chamber now, could only ascertain that 
assistance was being summoned. No other calls 
followed, as the master had drawn the man down to 
him, and said: 
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' i Hush, hush, it is too late, and there are things 
of the past I would tell you. ' ' 

i i But Oh ! my master, for the love I have given 
you, for the hope you have of heaven, tell me who 
did this most vile deed." 

Preston, already among the dim shadows, heard 
the resounding of many feet. They were guards 
that Lorenzo's cry had alarmed, but to the dying 
man, with Lucile 's last sentence haunting his freez- 
ing brain, they appeared to be his victims, each 
with swift rushing feet coming to claim his lost 
soul that they might send it to hades. The feverish 
little boy who, tossing with the smallpox, begged 
through parched lips for a sight of his brother 
and mother, the handsome youth that should be 
wearing the blood-stained baubles upon his breast, 
Alene, her long hair hanging dark and dripping 
about her face, all of them came to him and touched 
him. He burnt with the fever of the boy and froze 
by the touch of Alene. He tried to tell this phan- 
tom woman that he had covered her with the car- 
riage robes. Her great eyes seemed to be hunger- 
ing for his soul, as it had for his love during life. 
The strange rushing din mingled with the ravings 
of the proud Campellio 's mother, the maledictions 
of his own mother's death bed, and Carven's de- 
spair when he learned of his parentage. 

Then the shadows came thick and fast. They 
enveloped these accusing forms, and all was peace- 
ful. A fresh stream of blood ran from his lips, 
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and his heart gave one faint, labored throb that 
covered all his noble decorations with another bap- 
tism of blood. He became aware that Lorenzo was 
still begging him in tones of agony to reveal his 
murderer. He was, oh, so weary. Who was it 
who had murdered him ? At the insistent question 
the form of Lucile, proud and repellant, was be- 
fore him. Her name was upon his lips as he slow- 
ly raised himself. Then the sum total of his 
nature and his life revealed itself in one clear, 
dying vision, and with his fainting breath he mur- 
mured : 

i i By my hope of any mercy in heaven — it was 
my father." 



xvni 

Three days of intense commotion over the mys- 
terious death of the noble Spaniard ; then the turb- 
ulent little government had to watch the caldron 
of its own woes and the Donna came into posses- 
sion of her own. Many said it was avarice that 
caused the unhappy lady to calmly, and without 
great ostentation, bury her titled kinsman on the 
Nicaraguan shore. How could the world know 
that this beautiful woman, grown old by grief, had 
held the fainting hysterical murderer in her arms 
all night, soothing and blessing her for her deed. 
For the Donna, unable to sleep because of the 
cruel memories which her visitor had awakened, 
had been quietly pacing the patio when Lucile 
sped forth into the night. Shocked beyond ex- 
pression at the indiscretion of her young guest, 
she had hesitated, but, at last, followed her. Be- 
fore she had time to enter the garden the torrent 
of Lucile 's accusation overwhelmed her and she 
sank into a seat near the gate. Here was a tale 
as wondrous and as fatal to her happiness as 
could be conceived by the liveliest imagination. 
Here was a fair stranger, a foreigner, crying ven- 
geance on the murderer of her betrothed and her 
kin. She was unable to move while the rosarv she 
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held in her hand pressed into her soft palm in the 
intensity of her grasp. Then she heard, "You 
have killed me ! ' ' and before she could understand 
that a blow had been given, the cloaked figure of 
Lucile sped past her. Mastering the benumbing 
effects of her horror, she hastily followed across 
the patio and through the window door and, with- 
out any words of explanation, had taken the pale 
tragic girl to her heart. The human loving touch 
opened the floodgates of Lucile *s soul, and she 
shook with hysterical sobs and shudderings while 
the Donna gently kissed her cheek and the hand 
that had avenged so much injustice. At length the 
trembling ceased and the Donna gently led Lucile 
to her bed, begging her to rest and forget. Un- 
derstanding that sleep was impossible, she allowed 
none of her startled household to enter, but herself 
disrobed Lucile and sat by her pillow until the 
hours, slowly passing, brought forth another day. 

When Colonel Campbell returned it was the 
Donna who met him and extolled the deed of his 
daughter. To which he replied naively, ' ' Madame, 
she is necessarily brave. Her maternal grand- 
father was in seventeen pitch battles during our 
war. Her mother will know how to make her 
forget.' ' 

The Donna divined the tribute and knew that the 
Colonel was longing for his wife in this crisis, but 
she interpftsed : i i Colonel Campbell we must take 
our child (for she will ever hold a daughter's place 
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with me and every throb that disturbs my heart 
will be divided with her) to new scenes and new 
places that will give some physic to her thoughts. 
Before you take her home obliterate as much as 
possible, all traces of this Preston from your plan- 
tation. ' ' 

Colonel Campbell was easily persuaded .where 
his child's happiness was concerned, therefore the 
Donna and Lucile mapped out a tour of old French 
cities while Colonel Campbell wrote long letters 
home. The sequel to these letters was the de- 
struction of Josephine's cottage, the harness room 
was remodeled and made into a garage ; the rooms 
shared by Carven and the unknown Preston were 
thrown into open air sleeping apartments; the 
horse that Preston had ridden was sold at a great 
sacrifice ; the house was redecorated ; in fact noth- 
ing was left undone that would obliterate as far as 
possible the scenes of the past year. 

Carven came home and Mazie was a not unfre- 
quent visitor. Both vied in the preparations, al- 
though both believed Colonel Campbell to have 
been the avenger. 

Mrs. Campbell found many excuses to leave Car- 
ven and Mazie to amuse themselves with tennis or 
golf or to send them to the village on their horses, 
for she believed she had detected a blither note 
in Carven 's voice and a deeper blue in Mazie 's 
eyes when they were together. If the tears dimmed 
her own eyes as she sal at her solitaire it was only 
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because of the two wanderers, as she well knew 
that Carven and Lucile were separated forever. 
Nor did she hesitate to praise the wisdom of human 
fates. Mazie, with her soft clinging ways, her 
passion for out-door life, her kinship with the 
birds, flowers and trees, her love of the unconven- 
tional, found understanding and sympathy in Car- 
ven's nature. Their temperaments were the same. 
Arthur's worldly cynicisms would have sadly hurt 
Mazie 's tender heart and how repugnant to her 
sincere disposition would have been the hollow 
cymbalic sounds of the fashionable world. The 
same difference existed between Lucile and Mazie 
as found itself between Carven and Arthur, and 
Mrs. Campbell could only pray that love and am- 
bition would find the same object in her daughter's 
heart, for love without the attendants of pomp and 
position would be as tasteless to the imperious Lu- 
cile as bread without salt. 

At last the foreign post arrived that brought a 
letter in which the return was fixed for an earlier 
date than was originally planned, and that day 
was full of joy and the happiness of fulfillment. 
Mazie and Carven told their sweet secret that day 
to Lucile 's mother and begged her intercession in 
their behalf with Colonel May. Before she had 
finished promising them that she would pick the 
thorns from all their roses and know no happiness 
until theirs was complete, Arthur Peterson ap- 
peared at the threshold. Mazie blushed but 
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proudly stood by Carven's side as Mrs. Campbell 
explained that he had interrupted a very important 
love feast. 

1 ' Carven, ' ' Arthur said gracefully, i i Your good 
luck in this world is so continuous that it is abso- 
lutely tiresome. I hear angels' wings about you 
all the time. Minerva was not more watchful of 
Ulysses. Clouds descend upon you only to pre- 
serve you for happiness/ ' He turned to Mazie 
and taking her hand raised it reverently to his lips 
merely saying, "This is as it should be." He 
placed Mazie 's hand in Carven's, saying, "Come, 
Mrs. Campbell, we must leave these happy, happy 
people, for I have come to fetch you to New York 
where we shall meet our eyes ' desire. Indeed Col- 
onel May can well chaperon this foolish pair ; don 9 t 
you know that they have woven the silken cocoon 
about themselves, that they understand us not or 
we them ; we are as superfluous to them as if they 
were asleep. Besides I could not help them did 
their dream turn to a nightmare. I take no di- 
vorce cases." 

This last sentence was so much more like him 
than his first utterances that all embarrassment 
or tension was dispelled, and at once began an 
intimate discussion as to Mrs. Campbell J & journey 
and Lucile's return. Major Campbell did not al- 
low himself to be forgotten but insisted on going 
to New York because he i i could not allow his grand- 
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daughter to reach her native land without giving 
her the tribute of his presence. ' ' 

The following afternoon the party of five, with 
their servants, arrived at Colonel May's planta- 
tion. Colonel May had forgotten, as every gentle- 
man would, the incident between himself and Mr. 
Peterson and insisted that that gentleman stay 
with the rest of the party. Colonel May also put 
aside whatever grief was his at losing his daugh- 
ter, in welcoming Carven as his son. 

Mrs. Campbell, Major Campbell and Arthur 
Peterson were on their way to Washington, leav- 
ing Carven and Mazie with Colonel May. After 
they had deposited their baggage in their sleepers 
and assured themselves that Mrs. Campbell was 
comfortably established in her drawing room, 
Major Campbell and Arthur went to the smoker 
with their cigars. They had smoked some time 
in silence when the elder man looked questioning- 
ly into the face of the younger man and said, ' i She 
did it, did she not?" The shadow of a smile wav- 
ered across the lips and eyes of Arthur, but he 
only answered very quietly, "I hope so." 

Major Campbell's eyebrows were quickly 
brought together as he regarded the younger man 
whose hand was at his glasses. Being unable to 
gain anything by this scrutiny, he exclaimed blunt- 
ly: "Why, Sir?" 

"Because, Major, I intend to marry your grand- 
daughter and one of us should be brave. ' 9 Seeing 
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the frown deepen on the older man 's face he added, 
' ' The heroic in women seldom appeals to us out of 
legend. Our masculinity demands the flattery of 
clinging, submissive femininity, but there are no- 
ble, forceful women with tender hearts, as you 
will find brave men with the same, and some deeds 
demand certain retribution. Would you have had 
her do less?" 

' * My God ! my God ! no ; ' ' breathed Major Camp- 
bell solemnly. "But such a trial for the poor 
child ! ' ' Fearing that this pity might be misunder- 
stood by his listener, he continued almost fiercely, 
"Well, she is a Campbell." 

Before Arthur could reply to this proud period 
the porter appeared with an imperative summons 
from Mrs. Campbell. Upon reaching her drawing 
room the first object that met their gaze was 
Essex leaning against the long mirror panel be- 
tween the couch and seats. His small black head 
was down in his arm and he was trying to cry as 
he furtively watched his audience. Mrs. Canpbell 
pointed to him tragically and exclaimed : ' l Uii4er 
the seat! and the conductor thought that I knew.*' 

It was impossible not to laugh and neither Major 
Campbell nor Arthur restrained themselves. Em- 
boldened Essex looked up and still sniffling said: 
"Mr. Cawven knew it and done gi* me dis gold 
dollah to pay my way, ' ' and the little black hand 
brought from the pockets a double eagle. "I tole 
him Miss Lucile would want to see me fust," he 
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concluded, now being much assured by his audi- 
ence's laughter. A momentary silence fell upon 
the group. They felt that this was a message from 
Carven begging that again the sweet relations of 
childhood should exist between them as before his 
return from Cuba. Arthur was the first to speak, 
as he pushed his glasses a bit towards his eyes he 
said: "Very well Essex, you keep the gold dollar 
to buy Miss Lucile a wedding gift. I will pay your 
Way to New York." 

At this Essex stopped all pretense of weeping 
and sat quietly down on the floor playing heads 
and tails with his gold. He had great respect for 
Mr. Peterson; had not Colonel Campbell himself 
told him that Mr. Arthur was born South of the 
Mason and Dixon line? Not that Essex knew 
where that "line" was, but he knew that it was 
something that made Mr. Peterson one of them. 

No further incident disturbed the journey and 
the second morning following found them safely 
established at the Plaza, when Mrs. Campbell and 
Major Campbell left almost immediately for the 
pier. Arthur sacrificed his own desire to go with 
them in consideration for Lucile, fearing that the 
fatigue of the journey and the meeting with her 
loved ones, after such a crisis, would greatly tax 
her. Therefore he contented himself by sending 
flowers with the automobile, and a profusion of 
orchids to her rooms. 

At twilight he sent up his card. Colonel Camp- 
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bell came down in the lift and took him to their 
drawing room where he found himself before Lu- 
cile. She was a radiant vision of cream lace and 
pearls and held a few of the orchids in her hand. 
Arthur searched her face with his penetrating gaze 
to see if it bore any signs of the conflict that 
had been; only a deeper shadow 'neath the eyes 
and a firmer line about the mouth was all that he 
could discover. She chatted with the same fine 
poise that had always been hers. 

"Oh! Papa had such an enormous duty to pay 
for the darling things the Donna gave me. These 
magnificent pearls are not half. Papa was almost 
cross. I was so glad to see Mamma and Grand- 
father. Essex? Oh, yes, Essex was standing 
against the auto door and I don't know what the 
people thought, but Essex began to cry, and I cried 
too. Mamma declares I was more affected upon 
seeing Essex than all the rest of them. You see he 
was sort of representative or envoy extraordinary 
of all our colored people at home. I am consummed 
with the desire to be home once more and have 
them all about me. But let us talk of Carven and 
Mazie. Mamma has told me. Isn't that perfectly 
splendid. They will never need an airship, far 
they will always live in the clouds. She is the 
reincarnation of the princess in the western tow- 
er." 

As Arthur watched and listened he thought of 
how unspoiled she was by the tragedy that had 
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assailed her and the many foreign lives that had 
touched hers. A sensation very near jealousy took 
possession of him. 

1 l Am I not to be included in this happiness, ' ' he 
asked. i i I have quite a comfortable plan. We will 
be married before you go South so that I may go 
back with you and watch — at a quick reproachful 
glance of her dark eyes he concluded, ' i No, not the 
sunsets, but you. ' ' 

A responsive smile was on Lucile's lips as she 
lifted her orchids to her face and said, i ' Essex told 
me along with the other news that you were going 
to marry me. ' 9 

4 ' Indeed? Well, I shall reprimand Essex for ex- 
posing to you my delightful surprise before the 
proper moment, ' ' he answered with mock serious- 
ness. 

Suddenly Lucile's mood changed. She stood 
erect, her head with its heavy burden of pearls was 
raised proudly, as she said, * i Mr. Peterson, I have 
neither explanation, nor apology to make for my 
deeds. You know whereof I speak. Believe me, 
I would not falter if it were tonight instead of the 
past. ' ' She said no more, but her face now white 
and intense was raised to his and her brown eyes 
met his with dire imperious gaze. 

Arthur hesitated that he might for one moment 
hold this figure, with its robe of cream lace and 
pearls, in the picturesque pose. Even he could 
not descend from her fair height to be cynical and 
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said, more as one speaking aloud to himself than 
addressing her : 

"I believe that I was born that I might say to 
you these words, I believe that ages ago the Eng- 
lish language was made that they might be* said. 
I believe that all my study, pleadings, and speeches 
were mine that I might learn to say to you — I love 
you. ' ' Then quite calmly taking the hand that was 
free of flowers he concluded, ' i Ah; how Brabantio 
would envy your father were he here, though 
Shakespeare would be one tragedy the less. If I 
were a million times a hero with a name that every 
fierce light in the world beat upon I would bring it 
to the keeping of a certain lovely Southern maid, 
who by her actions has upheld her country's 
legends and avenged the treason of its blood." 



THE END 
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